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the’day was Tong}tthe metheriof two ghildren, 
au@.nos at all pléased to see husband No. 1. 
Underftand me, Mr, Vernon,” ‘suddenly 
cha@bgitg his-voiee, and leaning foross the 
table, ‘I do not want my wife; she is really 
yours, save in the eye of théilaw, “No.one is 
aware of the facts,’’ he related, “except we 
three. I'll tear up the certificate, and dis- 


for which.I married her—Mr. Harvey’s 
fottunef” 

“Scoundrel!” cried Gilbert, rising. ‘“Dees 
such another cool-blooded villain as yourself 
walk the earth? Is itnot enough that you 
have destroyed our home; but that you would 
tempt us as @ vety fiend? You have eee 


wide that it strained 
ofmy sightand 
eontrol over m 5 













Fa baliewehseesitewr? geting 
avew. “Hiscaister_swore | 
me to s8trecy. his death WH did not 


seem to matter then—no one cared, You 
saw Grace Blaine here—it was she ; and it 
is only within a month I have been released 
from my promise—set free by a letter found 
utter herttesth. She tell¢tme in’this letter to 
-keepthe técret #lways ; that" it is “shame to 
‘have ever listeitd “to ‘her brother. Oh!” 
‘throwing Out her armswildly, “a6 Inot know 
that now! ‘ ¢ Was I then bat a child—an 
Revie terns yt tes 
, y Tani'to ‘orm y?’ burying her 
face “in ‘her ye 


‘ ds “and breitking futo a 
paroxysni Of sobs—her whole frame quivering 


‘with ih. 
Gilbért Mid:‘his hatid upon her shoulder ; 


he wis grddually recovering from ‘the frst 
phock 


to *rédlise” that”‘he° Was_not the only 


r. 
He pttt his erm tound her waist auit raised 
her Feitly alideplaced her in’ a chair. 
After a 


dearest? “Gilbert, 
“bht widreani | Tt is 


“away from 
add-childy es 











tie ‘her ‘sobs’ ceaséd. ‘She drew 
away her hahdsand looked at him; trénivling 


exceedingly. 

“* Gilbert, is ita’ @ream—a ‘fealful dream 
tél ms 'that'it is nothing 
wot *true*thatthat man 
“has ‘come ‘to Wife'to blaim me—to take me 
ou, my hosburid—trom my-home 


jen déranged—I have fancied it all; have I 
not?” 

Her #oite sank into accents of anxious 
entreaty, her-eyes looked’ into*his piteously, 
terror in ber glance, . 

Gilbert bowed his hea@ upon’bis arms, and 
made no answer for fally five minutes. He 
was fighting hard battle within himself. 

7; whispered: his—Heart’s- iD; 
‘“ should-he not take that fellow at -his- word, 
Destroy the certificate, and let all be as it had 

-been. -Why must-he with-his-own band -cut 
himself adrift from her, for whom-he would 
give his very life. Why deliver her:up dlone— 
up d—-to the mercies of that infamous 





















her, his ;annocent 
: =~ a eae 


Spree or petningremcty --- nee a wc 


“Ss 


| people vendSneaishoe pled aneendt DWaat 
Bs S Sy tetbet art eye Ret. ctntl OOD et fe my 


~~ *iadees 


a ene rarer: Bee ingot Atgeesee ss = pps pes 


vate 


. ots { 7 > a 


t 

nhs 
he law 
though iatiy-heart and 
: 7 none other ean ~<or “shall 
ever take your place. The thing is now for 
you to get away from him ; he can come and 
claim you, and Iam powerless.to prevent it 
—he has the law on his side, I feel as if my 
brain was on fire!” clenching his hand sud- 
denly against idforchead. 

“Bat the thitgto think of -how is Hot fo 
tmhuch our own spony of mirid, but of a scheme 
to elite him. ' Townizht you must go—by the 
geven o'clock tfain f"Hurriedly looking. at his 
witch, ‘Tt ia‘now'four—in‘thres*honrs’ time 
I will Grive’you to the Junétion—that will 
throw himvffthe sceut. Iwill take no ser- 
vant. You can cath ‘the up-express'to Lon- 
don; and in Lotidon, you will be easily fost, 
We Will fixou ‘some mesus Cfcommunication, 
or you can “stay With an old “family pervant 
of my. mother’s for the present,until- you oan 
get away: tbro&d, or, bribe ‘him by ‘your Jaw- 
sea return to America—no matter at what 
cost !’’ 

Georgie listened td this with fixed, dilated 
eyes. She Gid not interxopt-by sfther word 
or gesture ; but whenvhohad finished: speak- 
-ing she 6xclaiméd, with.a bitter aty,— 

“In three hours !—and the ehildren !” 

“‘ The childzen must stay here for. the pre- 
sent—they are sife. cough. It is you \I am 
thitking of; if you'are here to-morrow-thitk 


6 Masthe-words 
-throat—*rnast-part ! 
= ot “Wile, 








1 “If isnbttrae! “My soit? has 





Gf the horror, the-standal, ot having that man 





——. 
coming up to the Mandy! He Wiust bo 
bought cfi+Leee that. I Will go tomy lay. 

ergto-momow. Of gourse, if mut ‘all be 


secret; buf if you and I part now, Georgi 
miserablaas we are, we aceblameless}” ~ ’ 
“Ob, Gilbert!’’ she cried, distractedly 
‘how can we part ?—how can you even » eal 
7 DLet-as pay hit ail he wantet “What 
is money? You—yeu—cannot care:forsme 
as I do for you, or you would——” 
Here-her voice entirely failed her; sho xoge 
and threw. her arms round him, and clung 


nown in time—such thizgs 


? 


him: y- 
ae ori€d,"you are notin ear. 





“ Georgié, Mhewald,Ja¥ing her 
shoulder,” ad -werGkis ef tumbled ran 
‘‘ Dearest ty y life~don’t “tem 
me; it isthara@wm withou! L% 
ing in wihuckyae hn ae ere you 
as my z 2 2 ving ‘now, 
the lines sadibneeditesivened: lean Sy 


“y not-lovd'thee, dear, so'much, 
Loved }aretitienour moré~! 


Let us -bélp @0me sanother “to “do -tight, 
“whatever ome, fhe “that we 
‘might “the - 






‘ot ‘our «good 


the firststorm of 
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Bh mete wa ane 


We have ‘bornecgueni 
tly ‘bear ingisfortane r ih 
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tractéd—and, oh, how ehe has 


ened? They have undonbt- 

quarrel. Lizzie’s heart 
leaps high at tegtRenght how soon and when 
will she hear th particulars. 

Very much sooner than she expects, The 
library door opens, and her cousin;comes 2 
alone. : 

“A fearful thing has ikappened to us—l 
me, Lizzie,” he began, speaking rapidly, with: 
out any preamble. ‘You ars my cousin, sud 
must be told thetrathrat:omee. My wile”— 
(ah, ah ! she knew it was about her !)—“whea 
ehe married me was a “Wwidttw, as #he and 
everyone supposed. “Hor htftband, who mar 
ried her when she was a mere child ofsixte 
at a revistry:dffice afd at once “deserted ‘ber, 
has returned.after seven ‘yetrs, afd - 
her,”*he concluded, abraptly, ‘with’ a’ ‘wild 


*hatd gob. 
cousin {0 
He Stopped and lodked at ‘his’ mer, 
"Efe 


“dtmib ‘agony for “filly sixty “i 
credulous, foolish young man! ) is 
“well loék for sympathy from her'as 


@ stone ! 
‘And must Ble go?”’ ths asted, excitedly, 


‘after a long pause. 

“Yes, bi not. witt‘bits | “He%ts avewreted, 
a Kuave, a switidler, by his‘own "epeher 
‘who ny gecesi eee o2 oan omar ane 
*being.her nucle’s. i. wD 
rolded ‘to’ 'this* Intye fortune ‘hevsomiest? 





Claim her, atid ‘Bol@ly and sh 
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iat it is his only aim—his .only attrac. 


! 
eid She ia really his wit? Tell.me, 
Giberk!” excitedly. 

“J have told you.enongh, have I.not . he 
interxopted, with passionate.energy. ‘‘ Dont 
‘e see_that-I.am nearly mad? And she— 
is,poor.gitl | is saging.good-bye.to her chil. 
dennow,..She.cannot stay here-—not another 
iy. am goingaway. You will see to.the 
house...16 must be shut np. .ll dismire the 
grvants,.and send the horses np-to ‘Tatter- 
di's.and.go abroad. Aunt. Charlatte. wiil 
keep the children.” 


“Ofeourse. It's-fearfal ; it’s like a death,” 
wid Mias Fane, af_last, “and I'm very, 
sary for you,.Gilbert. I will stay. here_an 
do what. can. Shall Igo. to_Georgie ?” 
at be was.harriédly, preparing to 


off-felegrams. 

an 0,” quickly, “She cannot see any- 

ne. "Dhta’toae nearly til her, -Laave_her 
“* - se . . 

Af seven o’clock a high half-cart.droye 
away.from_ the side,door at the Manor,. Only 
two people were. in it—a who -was 

i wrapped up. and almost jndistinguish- 
sie in.an ulster, with the collar strned op, 
aid bawid6é him,.sat.a° lady, alsa. ed_up,. 

Jace entirely hidden by, thick. black 


‘Noone had witnessed their departure, ex- 
the groom‘ who -bfought .round the ‘trap 
ud Redwing, the fastesthorse in the Manor 


Hehad @ long,.journey bafore, him. that 
bi,and well hevaccomplished the two-and. 
Yemiles, that lay /hatween Hillford aad 


‘$ « Whaels flew over ther hard, 
frosty and swiftly he trotted ont, as. if 
pe bes Was bearing @ runaway 
dithe firsh‘atage of: her journey. 
“Next. Bond Mr. Blaine arrived at the 
Pop ges immediately, atter. breakfast, 
‘@iked, in a lordly style, “to see Mr. 


res 
-Netnon was, not.at home,” he was 





ui en Mra. Vernon. I must see one or the 
~— + age leave the house otherwise!” 
2} ’ 


ther. d 
BAY. 4 
bt Vernon wil be here at.three.o’clack ; 


t 
Mts Vernon has left home;on a vigit,”.eaid 
the Giggustéd footman. “If-you.have any- 
thing very ionportant.to.ssy,, you-can.see. Miss 
Tune, very: likely 2°” 

"Xes,.he-would see Miss Fane,” andia.a 
fi minutes he was. admitted into the.-pre- 
tncg..0f that. thin-lipped,, sharp,eyed lady, 
Who.waa.seated over the drawing room. fire 

the cud of her now rather pleasant 

his, “I suppose you..haye a.guess..as 

bwhol.em?” he. said, when the door had 
mae, assuming a ballying air. 

‘Lgeally {cannot hazard..a conjecture | ” 
; him from head.to foot,contemptuonsly.. 

sagen want Mr. Vernon?” 

40,2 want: Mre,;Yernon; in. fact, : Mes, 
Bhing, for:that’s her real name and mine. 

Musi come along. with me!” 

So.that . awful . looking .man,..this half 
Vinhee, -hal!-seady gentleman, with the dirty 
tillstand hideous shecked:snit,.was.Georgie’s 
ltiband?—ygh! And .what:a..contrast.to 
filhert !one .2o coarse andJoud .(Peter shad 
Wialways been go), the other. so.thoroughly 
‘gentleman. Even when. he was ina tower- 

Saion. .be- never. forgot that.  Oaeso 
king.and refined in. hig person,.the 
& dissipated, valgar, red-eyed wretch. 

“Well,.ma'am,” Misa Pane did uot relish 

Hibrevet rank by any.means, ‘‘ where.is she? 
that I'm waiting.” 
z nof at. home; she. went.away last 


aa!” he: almeat shouted, unprepared 
& hasty flitting. ‘‘Aud where has 

Gome.now, I must-know. The 
Outside said she was gone. I did.not 
Vehig,’’ 







hailing him from some distance, 
just coming up to look for you. Yon are going | 
out, it seems?”’ 

‘T'lb walk down to the village if.you choose, | 
and .hear whatever you have jo say,” said the | 
othar; evasively. 


—where is she?’’ 
firmly. 


ing. incredulity. A 
hawve:taken ber away and hid. ber. Very.nice 
doings, Mr.. Vernon, very nice ; bat Pll have 
the Jaw.of..you, you.will see.” 


bat, you -will .be mo. hatter..of -than. you..are 
now. »She.left.-my.hense -yeaterday,.and I 
purposely favoided knowing her destination, 





“T really cannet tell yon’’.(she would, have 


aone so.with pleasure if. she could, bnt. she 
had no clue whatever; she.did not_even know 
that.they had; driven to, the, janction,and it 
was, jast as avell the infrrmation had been 
kept rom he:), 


‘t Where would she belikely to. gd? “Where 


bas she friends ?”’ 


“ Hillford .or Ssnihses, are the only. two 


places .I can _.nggest,” -sxid Miss Fane, 
thonghtfaily. 


“Not London—eh?” ; 
‘SNo,. 2 don't. think. she knows anyone 


there,’ nointentionally throwing him off the 
ecent, ‘‘ but Mr. Verron-will. be here.at thnee 
o'clock. Perhaps you had hetter see him?” 


‘Not..a badinotion. IT'll.coms. up-here 


again ;.and will you please tell him. that I 
must see him. If he is concealing .my wife 
from me it’s. actionable. 
that.too, 
aes made. g greatmistake, that I can-assure 
r 
hiding; herself: from: P. Blaine; for if she’s 
above grcund, dead.or.alive, I’ll. find ber, and 
all the Vernons in,Christendom won’t.be able 
to..stand, hetween..her and.me ;,and when I 
find her.Litsettle with her, |.premise; you !”’ 
And with this threat, uttered in. a.manner that 
made.hias dadylike listexer.ahrink kackin:her 
chair, he lonnged to: the.door, beatowed.on her 
anreasy vod, and. went ont, slamming. it 
loudly after-him. 


You: may. mention 
If.she thinks to. run.away from. me 


She shas..not..the smallest. chance of 





CHAPTER XI. 
-luREE.@’clock,, the. same..day; beheld : Mr, 


Blaive walking (not ..very steadily), cp. the 
axvenue.towards the, Manors He:had obviously 
luneheg.. .There.is.a .yast change in his 
mannera.aud appsarance since.we..firsi made, 
his acquaintance nearly eigh! 
Was then, as.now,a mauvainsrje; bat shen he 
Was prudent, be was. guarded,,he;bad.fome 
self-esteem ; hé looked, as far as his: outward 
man, went, » gentleman. , 


ti years .3g0...He 


Had not his presentable appearance: kad:a 


 great-deal to.do with his. snccess «with thet 
silly, little -school - girl, Georgie: .Gxey,..and 
.| othera?. Bat now eight years. of knocking 
abpué the States in the lowest company, eight 
years of drinking and gambling, had set their 


n him. 


He-did not care—he.was reckless. All he 


wanted. was, this fine,.solid, well-seenred for- 
tune, atid: he would: bs off. to thea New Warld, 
never to .xeturn.-.He.had sank deeper and 
deeper into the. mire of Jow living. and low 
company,and now he had given up straggling 
te.2ppear.as if..he.had apy claim tabe-called 
a gentleman. In fact, te Georgie and Gilheri 
Vernon he.tookya cattain fierce delight in 
showing himself; as he was,in his.xeal.colours 
—-an nuvarnished, auscrypulous, anprincipled . 
adventurer. 


The mastanof the Manor saw him fram the 


windows of the library whilet he -was yet 
coming.up.the gravel-walk, and.taking.his,hat 
he burried out to.amest him, _He.had an.un.- 
speakable..aversion to .ermitting kim to 
darken his doors; what ébey. had toway could 
ag well bo said.iu.theo 


air. 
“So you've come back!’ said ,the visitor, 
‘*T was 


“Say! Dlljast.say my-say in.three words 


“I don't. know,” replied hia .companion, 
“ She is no longer,under.my: roof,” 

“ You.don’t.know?”’ with alangh of..insult- 
‘‘ That's:a likely.tale, You 


‘‘-You-danrbave.as;.much law ai you like; 








because ’—locking him doggedly in the face— 
“T knew you would come here to ask where 
she was,.and I could honestly say I don’t 
know. She has got clear away, I know that 
much, aud it’s the only. comfort I have in this 
whole hideous business. If she.is lost to me 
she is equally lost to you.” re 

Mr. Blaine stopped suddenly in the avenws, 
his face working convulsively. with fury. He 
looked.as if he was on the point of striking 
his companion ; but a lively recollection of 
the other’sa muscolar arm and’ bard ‘knuokles 
presented themselves formidably before dis 
mind's eye. 

So engrossed was he that he did not. notice 
a .dainty-looking maid-servant pass by; but 
she had noticed him. -She stopped when she 
had gone a few yards,.and looked after him 
with a face from which every trace of colour 
had: fled, 

.He.had not recognised his former sweet: 
heart, Mary Todd. He was too furious to see 
anything but the young man before him ;. but 
she. had sharp eyes—eyes that could scarcely 
believe the evidence of their own senses as 
they so unexpectéedlyjfell on Peter Blaine. 
But, ob, how altered ! 

** Never mind—-never mind!” cried Peter, 
hoareely, droppiog .bis.halt ‘up-lifted.arm. 
‘ll be.even with you both! I'll find her yet 
—I swear t willl” 

“ This nof her yon care.a_buatton abont, it’s 
the money, so.you told ns-yesterday. . Listen 
to.me, seriously, I am going to make you an 
offer;in her name.” 

‘€Oh! you are, are you? - Very polite of. you 
indeed,” with ferocious sarcasm, and an un- 
winking stare. 

‘¢Tt.is this—what sum will you take. to .en- 
gage, never,.as. Jong as you live, to see her or 
molest her? Name. your price,” returning 
the stave with piercing, scornful eyes. __. 

“ Aberah | /you are coming ronnd,.I ses, 
-thongh when I .talked of this yesterday you 
were teady-to knock me down.” 

‘-And so.l.am.now if, you dare:to bring. my 
name into it, I merely am acting#foxr her—ay 
her friend.” 

“ Oh |. hertniend ?” 

‘She and I have, parted, but, all tie game, 
the.very..mention.of your name.makes, me 
shudder. I cannot bear.to think.of you irack- 
ing and tracing and hunting her down, making 
her unhappy. lot still woree.” 

“Oh! no, I daregay.not. This.ia:a pretiy 
way #o.talk to,mgitl's .huaband,, I mupt.aay, 
Well,.since you are.so.anxions, I'll. give up.all 
claim.on her: edfection, lll premise .nexer.to 
see her again;. provided I am..allawed the 
handling.of.old vey.’s. fortune,” 

‘| What, ihe.whole of it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, the whole ofit. Tnore.aremy terme 
for you, You can..think.them.over,-and-let 
her know.” ; 

“ Well, I have nothing. to:do-with it, bat 
there is the address.of.herlawyers. You-can 
see them. if you like, but. I.tell you-beforehand 
your price is out of the question they: will 
not listen to it.” 

‘SI.don’t care a fig for lawyers, I'll-find ber 
for myself, and :no..thanks-to you or any of 
them, Fve.a good. notion. L.can catch ber 
before long. Well, there’s nouse you're coming 
any further, Hereisthe gate,’ I'll. not trouble 
you for your eseort any longer. Good-day to 

ou.” 

So saying he plunged-his.hands:deep dowa 
into his pockets, and hurried away towards 





| Hillford at ®, xanch quicker pace than he.bad 
| quittedrit. .le.was not-a bad amateur detec- 


tive. in +his way, and could put two and -two 
together as.-well.as.moat people. He rather 
prided-himeelf.on his. sharpnees—even-among 
those very sharp folk the Amerieans—and he 
rather enjoyed the:notion of ranning.a trail 
that.would.be not.only exciting and remnnera- 
tive, but that would-drive that black-looking 


| chap he had just pazted with into aj state of 


distraction. He.,would put thesorew on him 
tightly,;-he.would: catch and panish Georgie, 
and he -woald.colar-the.coin, Meanwhile be 


| must keep cool—meaning that he must keep 
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sober—he had too much at stake to be able to 
play the fool. 

He asked a few careless, clever questions in 
the village; he discovered that “ Redwing,” 
the best horse up at the Manor, had been 
down at the forge that afternoon, had lost a 
hind shoe, and done a long journey the pre- 
vious night to the Janction. 

Here he had the end of the clue at once. 
They thonght to double and throw him off the 
track. She had gone to London, and alone— 
no use in his staying down at Hillford village. 
He would travel ap by the night-express 
confer with a detective with whom he h 
had dealings in days of yore, and set the 
matter in train at once. 

Leaving him in pursuit, we follow the for- 
tunes of Georgie, who journeyed alone up to 
London, resolved to seek shelter at her dress- 
makers, in preferexce to going to an hotel. It 
had been agreed bet ween her and Gilbert that 
she would not tell him her whereabouts at 
first, but would write. There was no fear of 
anything happening to her, she assared him 
through the railway carriage window, outside 
which he liogered that bleak December night. 

“*T have plenty of bee fs as you know, 
thanks to you—and with this,” touching her 
veil, ‘Lam quite sa’e. I will write to you at 
your clab in a week, and give you an address 
that will find me,” speaking, so far, with 
wonderful self-comnand. Then suddenly he 
saw her lipe quiver below her thick veil, and 
ashe said,—‘Oh! Gilbert, what—what will 
you say t> the children when they come 
Jooking for me to-morrow? Who is to hear 
A'iok his prayers?” 

Thera was n> time to receive any reply to 
these harried, tea-ful questions, Alrsady a 
shrill litsle whistle had sounded ; already 
the long b’ack train was moving; already 
Gaorgie was making the second stage of her 
journey from home and husband and child- 
ren, and all she most valued in the world. 

She sank back iu the carriage, utterly ex- 
haste in both mind and body. She did not 
wesp, sie did not shed a single tear. Her 
heart felt like a stone. 

She sat immovable in the same attitude 
hour atter hour as the night-erpress tore 
snrieking*throagh the surroinding blackness. 

Early next morning, whilst it was still 
dark, they reached Londor, 

Gaorgie had no laggige bsyond a leather 
handbag, and she went to the waiting-room, 
and sat there whilst a very crow old woman 
made a miserable fire; and then warmed her 
frozen fingers, hada cup of coffee at the re- 
freshment-room. and went off in a hansom 
to Madame Smart. her dresimaker's. 

Somehow this journey reminded her in a 
vague way of that day she had coms up with 
Lizzie to anewer Laiy Maxwell's a ivertise- 
ment, only even then she was not quarter as 
fciendless and forlorn as she was now. 

Madame Smart was at her breakfast, and in 
the act of decapitating a “London” egg, 
when, to her great am+zomoent, sh> beheld a 
cab at the door, ani one of her very best cus- 
tomere coming up the steps. 

What could it be? A sudden mourning 
order? Mcs, Vernon’s face looked like it 
traly, as she peeped over the blind. She 
looked avif she had lost all her nearest and 
dearast—as she kad —and very worn and ill. 

Ta a few moments Mrs, Vernon had made 
her entrance, and a few minutes more Mes 
Sart was in possession of the whole terrible 
story. 

G-orzie hal mate up her mind to do no- 
thing by ha'ves—to trast her completely. 
She had known her since she was quite a 
little’girl, and had made her mother’s dresses 
when she was not the grand West-end dress- 
maker she was now. 4 

She was at the core a kind, motherly per- 
son, though xe liked to pretend that she was 
balf French, and that she made almost 
weekly trips to Paris for the fashions. 

She was shocked, and sympathetic, and 
sincerely concerned for her unfortanate 
visitor ; and being an active-minded person set 








about ordering in more breakfast, and 
actually compelling Mrs. Vernon to eat it, 
and then to go and lie down whilst she turn 
over matters in her brain. 

Hearing that Mrs. Vernon had a cheque in 
her purse for a hundred pounds simplified 
arr’ ments a good deal ; hearing also, from 
4 lous source, that this young lady had a 
large fortune in her own right, gave her sym- 
pathy and activity—a shape that gy A 
not have taken had her customer nm ag 
destitute of money as she was of other things 
that money could not buy. 

* You will be safest in London, Mes. Ver- 
nou,’’ she said, that same afternoon, “ It’s 
so large, aud not in lodgings or in an hotel, 
but in a small place of yourown. I know the 
very thing for you-a little bijou residence 
out by St. John’s-wood.. A customer of mine 
is leaving it—going abroad, and will be glad 
to let itfurnished, with three servants and a 
boy to clean the boots, for a very moderate 
sum. Believe me, that’s your best move— 
you’il be lost there. No one would dream of 
looking for you so far, and farnished lodgings 
is that public—no privacy at all; and you 
never know who you may meet on the stairs.” 

‘Very well, Mrs, Smart,” said Georzie, 
languidly. ‘‘You know best. When can I 
go there? Soon, I hope?” 

“I should not wonder if you actaally got in 
to-night It’s now two o’clock. I'll take a 
,bus, and be there aud back by four, and I'll 
see and move Mrs. Barrington out by seven 
o’clock.’’ 

“Ob, she couldn’t—she wouldn't ! " 

“I'm pretty sure she would, She has 
nothing but her boxes to pack. She's just 
dying to go off to Cannes, aud she will not 
refase a ‘ good let,’ I’m certsin. Ill tell her 
you're an invalid, come up for doctor’s advice, 
and if you can’t get in to-night you must move 
elsewhere ; and she'll be out, I'm sure, by seven 
or ht o'clock. She can go to her cousin’s, 
and it will suit yon best to get there after 
dark, won't it'”’ 

“ Yes, Mra, Smart, and thank you very much 
indeed.” 

Gsorgie felt a frantic losging to be able to 
lay her head somewhere, She had a firm 
conviction that she was goiag to be very ill; 
her head was as heavy as lead, her hands as 
hot as fire; every bone in her body ached, and 
her reflectioa, as cast bask by one of Mrs. 
Smart's long mirrors, was so ghastly and un- 
like herself as to be positivel cooling. 

Presently that lady bustled into the room 
in a very much-befeathered bonnet, a seal- 
skin, and a muff, and said, hastily,— 

* Well, I'm off now; but, by-the-way, what 
name shallI say? We have not thought of 
that, Vernon won't do, will it?’’ dubiously. 

“No,” becoming crimson, “ I have no longer 
any right toit. I won't becalled Mrs, Blaine, 
though. What can Isay?’’ passing her hand 
across her forehead. ‘Not Grey; ‘he might 
trace it. Ihaveit! Call me rge—Mrs. 
George!” 

“All right, then; that will do very well, 
indeed. Your lunch is coming in now on a 
tray, and mind you eat it—a nice mutton chop 
and a bottle of porter.’’ 

A chop! porter!—when the very name of 
food made Mrs. George shudder, 





OHAPTER XXII, 

Mavis Sant was perfsctly snc essfal in 
her mission. She arrived home triumphant, 
with a complacent air of “I told you so,” and 
assured her wretched, weary-looking inmate 
that ‘‘she was at liberty to enter into pcases 
sion of the Bower (such was the name of the 
bijou residence) that very evening.” Madame 
Smart could not spare time from her work- 
room for another journey, for she had two 
trouseeaux and an Indian outfit on her mind; 
but she despatched Mrs, George and her bag 
at seven o'clock, bound for the Bower, in the 
charge of a confidential cabby. Before leaving 
her visitor made her solemnly promise that, 
whatever happened, and whoever sought her, 








she would keep her residence a seeret, The 
importance of being the repository of 7 
trast delighted the good woman, who, despite 
of a keen, practical tarn for business and rug. 
ning up astonishing bits of items, such as 
body-lining, sleeve ditto, buttons, lace, and 
trimmings, had in her secret heart a lean 
towards romance and sensational events, an 
the day’s little episode strongly savoured of 
both. “ Wild horses would not drag it from 
me’ were the very last words she whispered 
into Mrs, George's ear after she had leant halt 
her body through the cab door, and nodded 
impressively “ that half.a-crowo was his fare 
without luggage.’ 

It was, of course, pitch dark when Georgie 
drove up to her new abode. Little did she 
dream that she would ever be the inmate of a 
bijou residence in St. John's Wood as she had 
sat at her own fireside that very day week! 
When she looked back over that short space 
it seemed to her as if years had passed since 
she had been confronted by that terrible “face 
a' the window ;"’ but she was brought back to 
the present moment by the cabman flingin; 
open the door, and saying,— 

“ Here we are, miss ; I b-lieve this is it?” 

“This” was a bl.nk wall, as far as she 
could jadge by the light of a neighbou: 
lamp, but on closer inspection there pro 
to be a door in it, over which was painted 
in fantastic letters, “The Bower.” There 
was also a bell], which cabby applied himself 
to vigo-ously, and rang a loud, clanging peal, 
seemingly a good way off. 

Presently the door was ed, and di. 
pieges @ garden, a kind of wide gravel swee 
in front of a small house, the hall of wh 
emit-ed a brilfiact light. It was retired and 
private enough behini this high brick wall, 
was Georgie’s ficst thought, as she descended, 
han*ed ber bag to the maid, paid the cabman, 
and almost staggered into the house. 

The parlour-msid gszei in a questioniog 
maniner at ‘h's tali, ghas‘ly-pale young 
woman. Yes; she was certainly a lady who 
fol'o ved her into the hall, with unsteady gait 
and wild, frightened-looking eyes But no; 
her first impression was a libel—she was not 
intoxiceted, bit she looked like a person on 
the brink of some fearfal illness. She felt 
the whele plaice swimming round her, as she 
stood ‘n th: nar‘ow, little oall, mate narrow 
by being lined with bcok2ases, pictares, and 
terra-cotta statues, 

She was ushered into the drawing room, and 
askedit she woald have tea, or supper, or di 
by the attending and inquisitive parlour-maid, 
who stared in robust curiosity at this men 
new mistress, who had taken the Bower with- 
out ever having seen it, and who now collapsed 
into a chair in the drawing-room, without 
even one glan+e at that elaborately picturesque 
apartmen’. She never noticed the striking 
effects Mrs Barrington had laboared to pro- 
dace, and then immeiiate'y tired of the walls, 
closely covered with valuable water-colours; 
the long, broad, or round, and most flatteriog 
looking-g'asses; the couches, divans, queer 
little cabinets, tables, chairs, the Persian 
rugs, the china, the stsnds of feras—items 41 
which other people had raised bands and eyes 
and voice in astonishment aud admiration. 
No; not one glance dii those strange-looking 
dark grey eyes bert won their surrou 
They simply closed their whi'e lids, and 
new arrival said, in an exhausted voics,—_ 

“No; I don't want anything to eat. Give 
me yourarm andshow me myroom. I—I— 
feel as if I was dying” 

Miss Biiks (that wss the dameel’s name) 
ushered her up tairs to a big bedroom, with 
bow window, over the drawing-room; u2- 
dressed her as if she was a lay figure, a0 
then went down to consult the cook and 
housemaid, who ware waiting in the hall. 

“She looks terrible. You'd better r 
come up, and have a look at her. I ne 
make it out. Maybe she’s dying, maybes . 
is not. She came here just like one that w# 
walking in her sleep, or walking into 
grave,” 
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The cook, as the eldest of the trio, went up, 
and gravely inspected her patient (surrep. 
titiously), and gave it as her opinion that the 
young lady was going to havesomething—a bad 
fever, maybe—and that in their own interests 
Dr, Moss, who lived at the corner, should be 
sent for on the spot. 

‘If it’s anything infectious,” she added, em. 
batically, ‘I’m off this very night. Mrs 
Barrington has no business letting the house 
to anyone she has never seen. Goodness 
knows if we haven’t a case of small-pox landed 

on the top of us!” 

“Tt was not oe ea oem nor anything that 
the cook need alarm herself about,’ so said 
Miss Binks, when she had dashed once more 
into the kitchen with the doctor’s verdict; 
“but it’s bad for her—brain fever he says, 
and he wants to know who are her friends, 
and where they can be found?” 

“ Aye, that’s more then we can tell him!” 

“Who's agoing to nurse her ?'’ demanded 
éhe housemaid, with arms akimbo. 

‘The three of us between us, I suppose. 
We can’t let the young lady die,” said Binks, 
who had taken a fancy to her; “and I'll sit 
up to-night. She’s not the sort that gives 
much bother, and if she does, why, we must 
only get in a sister from the hospital.” 

Binksthe parlour. maid wasright. They were 
able “to manage” quite easily between them ; 
but their patient had a long band-to-band 
struggle with Death, the reaper, 

She was not violent—she had not the 
strength of three, as sometimes happens—she 
merely lay in a kind of dreamy state, and 
talked and started, as it wore, in her sleep. 

Her temperature was up to the highest, 
when one-half degree beyond means death. 

For days and days it was touch and go; for 
weeks and weeks she was not out of danger. 
Her pretty corly hair was all cut off. 

She was so emaciated ard wasted that those 
who had known Mrs. Vernon two months 
previously would scarcely recognise her in 
Mra. George now. 

It was a curious cerebral case, and rather 
out of the ordinary line. Dr. Moss (who was 
one of the rising medicos of the neighbour. 
hood) took even great interest in it; he 
watched symptom after symptom gradually 
develop itself and die away, with a sense of 
apprehension end subsequent triumph. 

. He felt as if he had contested, as far as it 
was in human skill to contest, with death, for 
this young woman's life; and that, despite of 
the grip that the — destroyer had seemed 
to have on her » he had triumphantly 
— her from him. 

€ consequently took an unusual interest in 
Mrs, George for this reasun, and for others. 

She had something mysterious about her— 
there had been some great mental shock—in 
the late fierce contest no effort, no wish of 
oy had been u ~ the side of life, Yet she 

young, possibly pretty, and probably rich. 
What did this mean? Whe, wes her 
reason had slowly returned, did the gaze at 
bim interrogatively_as he called ber Mrs, 
George? Who were Gilbert, and Alick, and 
Jack? Who was Lizzie— who the other of 
whom she spoke in terms of shrinking horror. 
in her ravings?—{whom sbe seemed to feel 
as her—whom she declared to be hid 
hind the window curtains, or looking 
through the windows ; from whom she would 
hide her head, and turn away shuddering! 
ao it was an unusual case, ard a fascinating 

Dr. Moss was unable, all the same, to tell 
‘ny of this to the other lady patients—who it 
was that had taken the ‘‘ Bower ’—beyond 
the fact that she was young—that she had a 
Wonderful constitution—and that her name 
was Mrs, George—he was no wiser than they 
‘Were themselves ! 

Now, toc, that she had been reduced to a 

convalescence after three months’ illness 
that she sat up in an arm chair, with 
locks, white sunken face, and.skeleton 

she was entirely silent about hereelf, 

4nd, instead of being grateful to him for his 


exertions, only looked at him with hollow and 
reproachful eyes, that seemed to say, as 
plainly as possible, ‘‘ Why am I alive? Why 
did you not let me die?” 

There had been a search made among her 
small belongings for some clue to the address 
of her friends, but there was nothing in the 
dressing-bag that threw sny light upon who 
Mrs, George was, or where she had come 
from. It merely contained a change of linen, 
the usual silver fittings and ivory brushes, and 
a pair of shoes, However, one thing was 
evident—the lady was wealthy. 

Madame Smart had banked a large cheque 
for her, and told her domestics that “ no ex- 
pense was to be spared;” bat was sgegravat- 
ingly mysterious as to any further in- 
telligence. 

When Georgie was able to sit up, and take 
pen in hand, she despatched a note to Gilbert 
Vernon’s club, written in such feeble charac- 
ters that he hardly recognised them. 

He had, during this long silence, been nearly 
distracted, having as little idea of where to 
find Georgie as Mr. Blaine himeelf. 

Mr. Blaine, baffied as he was, was hugging 
himself with this small consolation: had he 
not read almost daily in the agony column of 
the morning papers, “G. V. to G —Where 
are you? Send your address;’’: and seein 
this week after week, at intervals, was proo’ 
positive that she had not been found, 

Yes, his game, so he told himself, was to 
keep his eye steadily on Vernon and the 
children. She was sure to come to the 
latter if she was alive. Yes, the children 
would be a bait that would catch her with. 
out fail. 

And they were row in London. Bat sup. 
posing that she were dead—how wou'd it be 
then?—how, especially abont the money? 
Was he not the legal heir? On the whole, if 
she were dead, and he had proof positive of her 
death, he weuld be rather pleased than other. 
wise; for, in the fir-t place, he foresaw that 
she would give a good deal of trouble, to put 
the case in ite mildest form, and, secondly, 
he had no objection to haring no partner in 
the late George Harvey's fortune. 

Things were in this state three months after 
Mrs. Vernon's flight She was just recovering, 
among total strangers, from an illness that 
had bronght her to the door of death. 

Gilbert was wearied and disheartened look- 
ing for her—watching the papers, watching 
every woman's figure he met in the street, in 
the vain, vagae hope of stumbling on her. She 
must be in London. 

Mr, Blaine was watching him, and was so 
far unrewarded by his outlook, sharp as it was. 
His finances had become ae poor low, and 
he was seriously thinking of meking a com- 
promise with his wife’s lawyers, and depart- 
ing whence he came, with a moderate sam in 
ready money—sufficient to start him once 
more in his favourite career. However, the dis- 
covery of Mrs Blaine’s whereabouts put an 
end to this notion. 

Gilbert Vernon had not found it merely the 
work of a day to break up a large establish- 
ment at the Manor. The process had occupied 
a couple of weeks, even with Lizzie’s most 
energetic assistance. He had to study Mrs. 
Grundy rather than make a bolt of it, as he 
at first intended. 

He had had to make blundering answers 
and vague replies when questioned about Mrs. 
Vernon He could not, dared not, brave as he 
was, blurt out the whole awful truth at once, 
and thus toss his and Georgie’s reputation 
abroad to be worried to death by the hungry 
scandalmongers of the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Vernon had gone from home; they 
were all going from home, and the house was 
to shut up foratime. He did not add that it 
was his present intention never to darken its 
doors again. 

He could not endure it as it was—to see 
Lizzie sitting and looking gravely sympathetic 
in her place opposite to him at meals, to note 
an empty chair, to miss a step, a laugh, a 
voice that had seemed part of his own identity, 





to take up a book and find a well-known paper- 
cutter still between the leaves, to see her half- 
finished work hanging ont of her work-basket, 
to be constantly asked by the ignorant boys 
upstairs, When was mother coming back? ” 

In some senses, as Miss Fane had said, it 
was like a death, but in another it was worse. 
He told himself that he had rather follow her 
to the grave his beloved, his honoured wife 
than lost her like this. 

Careful and guarded as he was in public 
strange things oozed out, and, although the 
whole desperate case was not known, there 
were a good many piquante surmises. Times 
were fiat, and people were glad of a more racy . 
topic than the weather, and they knew that 
there was some screw loose up at the Manor. 

Strange to say, Gilbert had the benefit of 
their suspicions. He had never been a tame, 
domestic husband, in spite of appearances. 
He was too confirmed a bachelor before Miss 
a had caught him, and now he had broken 
OOKe. 

This was the amiable verdict of the neigh- 
bourhood on the state of affairs at the Manor, 
but the real state of matters was as follows 
now—three months later. 

There was Georgie convalescent, daily 
struggling back towards recovery, daily won- 
dering why no notice had been taken of her 
letter to theclaub, There was Gilbert, tired of 
searching, tired of waiting, gone for a short 
yachting cruise to divert his thoughts, which 
craise, owing to contrary winds and bad 
weather, was prolonged to nearly a month. 
There was Mr. Blaine, at the end of his wits, 
at the end of his money, stalking the streets 
of London with roving, fierce-looking eyes 
and empty pockets, ready to take anytbing in 
reason and go, but there was no party to treat 
with on either side. Mrs. Blaine had 
vanished—Mr. Vernon had gone abroad ! 

One afternoon, in the beginnivg of May, the 
doctor had arrived to see his patient at the 
Bower as usual. She was now downstairs, 

near the fire, in the large, low, 
over-crowded drawing-room, wrapped in & 
soft white shawl, that concealed her thin, 
shrunken figure, her almost skeleton hands 
playing idly with the fringe, answering lan- 
guidly the doctor’s questions, and turning a 
deaf ear to his suggestion —“ change of air.” 

A sudden loud ring came from the gate— 
rings at this hour of the day were uncommon 
at the Bower. It was positively a gentleman, 
who had one = a hansom, askin ~ Ran 
Mrs. George. e was young, good-looking, 
well-dressed, and he seemed to have no doubt 
whatever of his admittance and welcome. 
Binks demurred, 

“Mrs, George was not fit fo see anyone; 
she bad been very ill. The doctor——” 

‘‘T will undertake that she will see me, be 
lad to see me!” said her visitor with curt 
ecision. ‘*Show me in.” 

‘‘Who shall I say?” she asked, her hand 
on the door, but to which he made no answer, 
but walked straight in. 

The indignant Binks stood back, to see the 
effect and what her mistress would say to this 
intrusion. She rose hurriedly, dropping her 
shawl, and stretching out both her hands—as 
he had half.crorsed the room—g out in a 
voice, half choked with emotion, the one word 
—** Gilbert!” 

Who was this Gilbert? He in his turn 
said, hurriedly, ‘‘Good heavens, Georgie! ~ 
How ill you have been!” gazing at her with 
horrified amazement. 

Her bair was cut short like a boy’s, but 
luckily was corly; her face was pinched to 
half is size ; her eyes, on the contrary, were of 
unnatural dimensions—her clothes simply 
hung upon her—her eager, outstretched hands 
were absolutely skin-and-bone. 

‘\ Yes,” recovering her presence of mind 
v ily, ‘‘I have been very ill. This 
kind loctor,’’ introducing her medical attend- 
ant, ‘‘ has managed to pull me through. Sit 
down here,” pushing a low chair towards him. 





“Oh!”’—with an irresistible impulse—*I 
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am so glad to see you,” her eyes filling with 
tears. 


"I only got your letter this afternoon—an 
hour ago. We landed from Lisbon this morn- 
ing. I went yachting with Durant,” seating 
himself, and surveying her exhaustively as he 
talked in a low voice. 

“The children—how are the childrer?”’ 
‘was her next question—a question that. made 
Dr, Moss prick up his ears. 

“T have not seen them yet; they are with 
Aunt Panny. But I have heard of them con- 
atantly—they are perfectly well.” 

‘“‘ And Alick’s croup'’?” very anxiously, 

“ Has not tronbled him this winter,” 

“ Atid do they miss—do ‘they ever talk— 
you—you know what I mean ?” tears were not 
metely trentbling in her eyes, but rolling- down 
her wan cheeks. 

** Mrs, George,” said..the dostor, feéling 
that he was one too many, and at the same 
time bound ‘to exert his authority-and_to-try 
and shorten this too agitating interview, . of 
which he could not make head or tail; “I am 
going. I mustask your friend to curtiil his 
visit, and to°come another day. “You are per- 
haps not ware, sir,” turning to Gilber6, “ of 
how very ill she has “been, of how ‘the least 
thing upsets her and throws her back for'days, 
of the desperate struggle she'has had’ for Tife ? 
Leave now to-day“and come ‘back—asy in a 
~wesk—when-she Will be stronger'and more pre- 
pared for “an‘ interview. “Then you ean’ feel 
that youare doing’ her good instead6f harm. 
You see whatvyon dave: brought‘about now ?” 
lowering hisvoice,as ‘he indieated his weeping, 
trembling, ‘utterly unhinged patient. 

Of course, uuder these circamstances, Gilbett 
took leave, promising ‘to return ‘shortly, find 
“*¢0° " stag ‘her hand“ good news. 
nes is” ay. Twill be “here again ‘on 


‘“Say Saturday!” interrupted the doctor, 
au tatively. ; 

‘* Well,” reluctantly, “I'll say Saturday, 
and Ishall expectto see a great change then 
~expect to find your'patient looking some- 
— different from ° this,” nodding ‘his head 
gravely. 

im another moment they were both gone— 
the »garden door had ‘oloséd ‘upon both the 
doctor and the visitor. 


(To be continued.) 
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A q@oop memory is the . best monument, 
Others are subject to a casualty cr time,.and 
we know that the pyramids themselves, rotting 
with age, have forgotten the names of: their 
founders, 


Miscurevous,—Tale-bearers may be divided 
into two classes : who carry ilknews out 
of malice, and those who. retail. it.for-want-of 
other entertainment. . It-is difficult sa:decide 
which is «the .most ‘inexeusable:.or.-tte ‘less 
vicious. We have heard wamen-cailed ‘merely 
thoughtless ” who would:deliberately-elaborate 
some,hermless fact.until it assumed proportions 
dangerous to the peace and comfort-of others, 
These “‘ merely. thoughtless women ” ‘ueually 
live in boatding houses. Dey divide 
.their time between fancy-work .-and ‘ tat- 

«bling. “They doa blackmailing business, too, 
on #) small scale,and wreak vengeance ' for 
supposed slights on inoffensive friends, ‘here 
is but ane ‘way to deal with such persons— 
tise superior to them. Owen Meredith calls 
the world ‘‘a nettle,” and gives the sage 
advice, “ avoid it or crush it.” We thick the 
fitet method the better of the two, Avoid the 
scandaimonger. But we hear some one.say, 
**Of course you are speaking of women; men 
never bear tales or nes.” Not so fast. 

‘There isnot much difference in sex when we 
come down to-everyday trials-and joys of life. 
Basy men ‘t gossip ; basy ‘women-‘don’t 
bear tales, © Kind amen bind up “wounted 
hearts,,and kina women healthem, It doesn't 
make’nuch difference whether it is a man or 
woman, when the intention to injure is there. 





THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


Madeline Moore was-the ‘belle of the village ; 
Beautiful Madeline Moore ! 
Friends clustered round her, 
Charming they found her ; 
Lovers’ she had by the score. 
Happy to-day, she’d no thoughtof to-morrow ; 
Light was her heart, free trom trouble or 
BOrrow ; 
Never was £een such a maiden before 
As beautifal Madeline Moore, 


Though to a snew-flake,:a pearl, or alily, 
(Beautiful Madeline Moore !) 
They might compare her, 
Oh, she was fairer— 
Worthy to love and adore. 
ee om beauty- “tieh ever extolling, 
rs her name in ‘places enxdlling ; 
All in.their love and their ley alty twore 
The colours of: Madeline Moore. 


One of her suitors, the prendest:and boldest, 
Fiercely and frowningly: swore 
Deeming it raptare 
0 follow and capture 
The prize, snd.a score), 
He, and he only, should win the-sweet.trea- 
sure. 
Then there. were sadness .and_.grief beyond 
measure, 
When far away.to his home-nest he.bore 
Beantifal Madeline Moore. 


Stories were brought to her friends and her 
neigttboturs, 
Grieving their hearts very sore; 
Tales of dishonour, 
Of cruelties done her 
Oa a dark, desolate shore ; 
Stories of infamy, oh, past believing ! 
Hints of dark plots for still farther deceiving | 
Suaushine no longer was hovering o’er 
The pathway of Madeline Moore, 


Back to her homecame the belleof the village— 
Beautiful Madeline Moore ! 
She the rare flower, 
Placked from their bower, 
Pairer than ever before. 
Friends ‘that ‘were faithfal soon clustered 
around her, 
oe: tenderly kiseed her and crowned 
her, 
Then to’ her lone, qtiet:resting-place bore 
Beasntifal Madetine Moore ! 


Ah, were she living to-day in the village 
‘She'would be over fourscore | 
With not-a trace 
In her form ‘or her fave 
Of the bright graces she'wore. 
Death has removed all unloveliness from her; 
And, as ber«tory is told each newcomer, 
She tives again, fair an@-sweet‘as of yore, 
Bewetifal Madeline Moore ! te 








A. “TANGLED “WEB. 
— 
CHAPTER xX, 

WRONG IMPRESSIONS, 


Mavrice did not stay long with the captain, 
as he was most anxious to be at the Rectory-at 
an early hour; so,.asking him that.unless he 
wished for a run across the fields to. excuse 
him, as he must be off to Bramington, .he 
prepared to start. 

“No, I thank you,” replied Hilton; ‘I 
think T’ll have a look at the.morning paper, 
and take a stroll later.on; .s0-ta-ta, old 

“fellow. Remember me to Mrs. Davering and 
the sr ‘ 
ere was a good deal to read, and Captain 
Lipscombe, “having ‘no object in life just now 
but to kill time, got rid of a fair share of that 








commodity in the consumption of his break- 


fast and the ‘news of the day at) the-same 
time ; -after which, drawing his chair ctove to 
the fire, and lighting'a cigar, he procesdéd to 
renew the process by'a different'methoa, 

*' Still freezing, Sampson ?” ‘henskedthe 
— as that gentleman entered to clear the 
table. 

“Rather, sir! ” replied ' that ‘tanvtionary ; 
“we hain’t had such a winter avWthia/ wings I 
was a boy.” Now then, make chaste }with 
that tray,:and don't stand gaping about,’ The 
last sentence was meant for Robert the page, 
who seemed to be lost in-wondernetit as to 
how long ago that must haverbeen. 

‘‘Have you heard how Mr.« Davering is 
this morning ?’’ asked ‘the Gaptain, “address. 
ing the butler. 

‘« Well, sir,” replied the latter, ‘ nurse télls 
us as how he-is better ‘but I telleye, stt’-agnd 
Sampson lowéred~his 'veice {to a msyaterious 
whisper—“ Mr. ‘Davering’ will ‘never ‘come 
down-again, until they carry ‘him out'” 

“Oh! I. hope so,” *said the ‘Oaptain; 
‘(why, what makes you thinkso? ” 

‘* You haven’ seen it then, sir?” 

‘* Seen what? ’ asked Hilton. 

‘¢ Why the omerofevil,’*responded S amp- 
son, solemnly, ‘ Well, most-on'“enmin the 
house —- 7" Ss a 
just then falling on their ears; stopped further 
con vessation -aa Sampson rushed ont, to ree 
Robert foalmly “surveying «the »sceneof ‘the 
aeekoe I could beat youwithi 

‘* You young scamp, 1:co you" D 
an ‘inoh of your life,” said the formerjarhe 
asked him if he thought he “had ‘broken 
enough china for one day. . 

‘“Well, you;shouldn’t-fillbthe tray so fall,” 
answered the boy, as -he began gathering’ to- 
gether the débris, “aud then talk wyoutghosts, 
.and-make-e feller laugh.” 

‘* A feller laugh, you saucy brat! Pll teach 
you to laugh. Go on with ye’; ifit-weren't for 
| the-sick «master I’d break every ‘bone: in your 
body,’’:growled Sampson. 

“Try it on!” replied thepage ; “try itn, 
L should just-advise you.” “But the words'were 
not uttered until he-was well out of the reach 
of the.butler’s arms, the strength of which 
he had-experienced’ena former occasion. 

The - younger members of the family were 
not down when Maarice putin his appearance 
at the Rectory, Addie ‘with her mother being 
alone in. the dining-room when: he-entered ; 
but. the latter received “him so oviee, 


Addie, whose eyes were swollen: 
mevement ie 
to give her ‘the »asaal «morning 


pander ~~" 

salatation, that he wasabartoss to know what 

itameant,. 
‘fre you-not cpa erm hs ny & 

| puzzled ex pression gover: le 

_ No. ‘Addie has not sleptallnight,”:said 

her mother, ‘sthough I feel sure there hus been 
me foolish mistake.” 

ar ‘Tell me, for: Heaven's sake, tell me what 

it all means,” cried Manrice; as Addie’setears 

began to flow afresh, aud ~any ‘attempt ‘he 

made.at caressing her was reputsed,: whilst 

an expression of. pain passed over bis coun: 

tenance 


“Can you explain this?” asked Mra, Borun, 


‘bas she:drew:from her pocket: the: 


goo —- Sor picked up inthe 
) kall the -pre evening. , 
-Maurieo-took it from the:lady’s band ;*it 
was the-same he had missed, and whichibe 
must have drawn ont of hie pocket with ‘his 
gloves—the letter that he had received feom 
the strange woman. 

“ : all?” he asked, as the cloud lifted 
from “his brow. “Why, yousilly gizl/thie 
letter was sent meby a womal whom Inever 
peom: in-mny, Hfe until Leccidentally meter 
at my uncle’s gate on Ohristmas-eve. ‘Whoshe 
is I 7 not know now, nor could bave told 


ou why ¢he wanted to see me, th 
suriosity: Lkopt-she appointment. Soe ial, 
has been very handsome, and is 


great trouble ;” and as he related to 
all respecting her, Mrs, Borun 





interested in the narrative. 
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grSher did notetell-youw berfname?” she 
eked. 

se 461d me she was Mrs. Davering,’’ 
qeplied “Maurice ; “ that through some sinful 
folly of her own, they had been parted for 
geatsyand the reason of her»asking ‘me to 
qmeetoher "was to implore me to intercede 
@itemmy uncle that he would sce‘her again.” 

«Your uncle’s wife!” exdlaimed Addie; 
4} aiways thought, mamma, thatMr. Daver- 
dngrwesa widower.” 

‘Hecaslways passed as such before you } 
qeratorn; dear,” responded her* mother. “ I 
qemetnber it-was theypear I-marvied ;:and 
ghen I was‘first introducedto Mrs. Davering 
[thought “her theomest beautiful woman I 
ever saw. Shortly after some | seandalous 
story-got'afloat, but Idid not’hear further cf 
it, than that Mr. Davering had suddenly shut 
ap-his house, and gome abroad. They:said a 
eehild: of only a few. months’ old-was left 
pebind ‘in ‘charge of:an old woman, who re- 
ceived directions to remove with it “from 
Lorton ;and so ‘ The Olives’ remainéd closed 
dor between fonr,and: five years, when Mr. 
Davering as suddenly returned, bringing with 
sim boy, his nephew, he-said; andeof course 
jou/know who that was.” 

+ Your hunable servant,”’-replicd Macrice ; 
"bat what became of his son?” 

“ Died in infancy,.so-the. story goes;.if the 
child was.a son, which.no one. ever. knew.” 

“And what.do you-think now, mother; of 
dbie. strange woman ? ’’.askcd. Addie. 

"JT can ,give no, opimion,”.xeplied . Mrs, 
Bornn; “but.1 am going.to: wake. the.chil- 
dren, and when I come back I shall. expeot-to 
nee ce 4wo friends sgain.’’ 

“No fear about that, is there, Addie?” said 
Maurice, as he passed his arm around his 
wife's waist, and drew her head on his shoul- 
ter. “Why, ‘you filly little goose, to think 
mith nonsenee.’’ 

“Hallo !-“Ally, come here, you little tiny 
mischief maker,”. laughed Maurice, as the 
(oor opening, a wes faca snrrounded with 
olden curls peeped in the room, “ and so you 
Picked up this letter, did you?” 

‘WYes, and dave it to. Addie, didn’t 1?” she 
aiked “her ‘sister, who had told Maurice how 


the came by it. ‘seemed quite cheerful; 20 much so, that I did 


“Mijas Gruesome is dorn,’” said the child to 
ice, to whom: she invariably relatéd all 
‘the news. 
Gone is she?” said Maurice. 
“¥es,” said ‘Addie, who had‘féally recovered 
pot eg epirits ; ““we are’ 'to ‘have a -wédding 
¥ Year's Day; and Mis#'Gruesome, who 


i ae purchases necessary to"the happy ocea- 
» 


iOh ! . indeed,’’ replied Maurice; “but 
patting” Miss* Grassomecon: one »side, ‘what 
‘about my son ; ‘how is ipthat lamnor to-see 
him this morning?” 
) Run, *said Addie, to the little irl, '** tell 
Sure to*bring baby-bere at:once.” 
“ He ain't dressed,” said Ally, ‘\amdarurse 
All vigh spouded ‘Addi takin 
Mis it,” -2e . ie, as>taking 
iboMbof ‘the child’s harid:she left the room. 
The Rector was out'for a:morning walk ; 
‘one ofthe: girls were yet down, ' as° alone 
Maurice: thought ‘over’ the events of the last 
fewdays. Could this woman really bevhis 
‘andle'e: wife? What effect would! her return 
‘uve on thesiek: man? Obristinehe knew; if 
“anyone, coald, would ffect:a: reconciliation 
between them, and after having -heard:Mrs, 
‘Borun’gstory; he:himeelf feltanxious respect- 
eahematter inewhich involuntarily he had 
e. 
_tile'héd,on one ‘occasion, seen the veiled 
‘Potteait ‘in ‘his ‘unele’s’ dressivg-room, «and 
many years had elapsed since the 
Ne taken, — yore gpa 
: Qe ‘trace in the exqui y cut 
fumtu.es‘ofetive face, which looked on him 


‘tomcthe canvas to those of “the: strange+the piotare veiled for so many years has 


“@manewho: claimed to be his uncle's wife. 
Stwewn -parents he had never known, as he 
‘Widdbeen-rearéd-in ‘the belief that they bad } 





“human face again, in which all the agony of a 
‘tobe the bride, is gone up to town to make | ‘life seemed portrayed, ‘whilst’ he steadfastly 


this ‘wife, his: sole cry. being that he must see 


Christine. “Bat there'is some one at the 


boewomen?’” he ‘said,:as though his: mind was 


‘Gicd" when he ‘was too yeung to remember, 


leaving him in the-eare tf Mr. Davering. But 
as 'Addieentered the room with his ‘little son, 
toMowed by Ally and Manée, “his thoughts 
few in a different direction, a1 d for a minute 


or'two; at the request of his wife,-he took the | 


baby, which he did in such an awkward manner 
as to call forth the derision not‘only of Maude, 
but Ally as well, who said-she was ‘sure 
Maurice would érop him, which the latter 
very ‘nearly did, as a loud knock at the hall 
dcoreavsed them all to start, 

Advencing to the ~wivdow, “after ‘having 
previously restored the infant toits mother's 
‘arms, Maurice: saw°a horse from which the 
‘rider ‘had just alighted ; his hot sides were 
flaked with foam, and ‘he could see that he 
had ‘been ridden herd, Another impatient 


‘rap from the latter, atid Maurice moved with 
‘the intention (i. anrwerivg the summons 


bimeelf, when a-servant who bad forestall d 
‘him, entered with ‘the message that Mr. 
Davering was wore,’ and he wag required at 
“ The Olives ” without a moment's délay. 

Giving directions that he would ride back 
‘whilst ‘the -servant ‘cobld ‘return on foot 
Maurice hastily resumed his cvercoat, snd 
With a kiss tohis wife, avd's message to Mrs. 
Borun, he vaulted into the radéle, aud was 
soon Tost in the distance. 





CHAPTER XI. 
FORGIVEN, 


“On! I am co glad’you are come,” said 
Christine, asMMavrice breathlessly entered the 


‘dining room, where she and Ceptain Lips- 


combe ‘were in close conversation. 

The datter 'was'doing all in his power to 
comfort the git!,as she sobbed out her grief 
on his shoulder. 

‘*He is: gotmg, -poor Gardy, poor dear 
Gardy; Doctor Mélton “says -ke cannot 
possibly live through ‘another day,” said 
Christine, as she wiped her swollen eyes, 

‘Why, I thought she was so much better 
this morning?’ responded Manrice. “' When 
was he taken worse ?”’ 

‘He was better,’ replied Christine, ‘‘ and 


not hesitate’ to tell him of the re quest of the 
strapge woman justas'you bad told me.” 

‘* Well! * said Maurice, anxionsly. 

“At first he did not seem to understand, 
and tnen a change came over his countenance, 
such a change as I never hope to see on a 


refused to: zee this woman who calls herself 


you.” 
** Who is‘with him-now ?” atked Manrice, 
+E lett him ina quiet sleep, vurce watching 
by his bedside, to whom I gave'directions to 
send me*word «as soon as ‘he awoke,” said 


doornow; very likely it‘is her.” 

*' Please, miss, the master ‘is awake now,” 
said the-woman,:as she opened the door, and 
telling Maurice to wait:untit she sent for him, 


—it cannot be. She left me—yes, she left me, 
Ohristine, and I tore the image from my 
heart. 1 trampled down the love she draggled 
in the wire for ever,” 

“No, Gardy dear, say not for ever,” im- 
plored the girl, as she knelt beside him, ‘‘ She 
has suffered through ajl there long years, 
repentingin rackcloth and ashes, alone, .She 
has ‘wandered from land to land, recking the 
rest which was ever denied her, by.a life of 
telf-sacrifice, atoning for the folly into. which 
she had been led. Oh! Gardy, tay you wilil 
ree her, you will forgive her, as yon hope for 
forgiveness, before it is too iate? It is 
Christmas time, when peace.and goodwill 
came down to .alJ, and when your last 
Christmas has passed on.earth, leave the 
peace it is in your hands to leave behind.” 

“ He lay for a few moments atill— perfectly 
| Still—save for the movement. of his lips as 
; though in prayer, when rsising one .of bis 
| wasted hands from the coverlet on which it 
| lay, he placed it-on the bead of the girl, who 
| with her face buried in the bedclothes, was 
| endeavouring to stifle the sobs which chcked 
| her utterance, whilst withont, a figure robed . 
| in the deepest black was led by Maurice to 
the door;to await the time when he chcu'd 
| 





lead her to the sida of the dying man.” 

Her head was bowed on her breast, all the 
| pent-up sgony of -years contracting her 
‘features with the misery of thet moment, 
| The -Goor being. sjar, all that passed within 
}-was distinctly audible to the watohers 
without, 

But ‘so still did Mr, Daverjing remain that 
Christine, growing nervous.at this continued 
filence, rore ‘from her knees, advanced 
towards the door where Maurice and the 
erring wife still remained, 

“Come in,” the said, ‘‘ I.cannot hear hie 
breathing, and I am so frightened.” 

‘She scarcely noticed his companion,.as 
Manrice,. at her bidding, advanced to his 
uncle’s bedside. He could see the change that 
had come over the face of the latter since the 
preceding day, as, leading the former to.the 
same, he waited until be should show some 
sign of recognition. But after a, short 
interval he unclosed bis eyes, over which the 
film of death had already gathered, as his 
mind evidently wandered to scenes in .the 
distant past, in which the nameof Bertha was 
ever.on his lips, 

**T don’t, I won’t believe it,” he said ; ‘‘ they 
told me you had leit me, my own dear. wife, 

my cherished bride. Oh ! say it.is not true. Tell 
me, Bertha, that ycu are still my own darling 
love.’’ 

“T am, Manrice, I am,” replied Mrs. 
Davering, as she imprisoned one of .bis thin, 
worn hands between her own, . 

‘' Maurice?” he answered, ‘Yes, Maurice, 
that is the name of our boy. .Where.is.he, 
Bertha ? I want to see him,” but receiving ro 
reply from the sobbing woman, for a, moment 








reason egain asserted herself, as, turning to 
where she still knelt, ‘whose voice -is 
that?” he asked, : 

“Tt is mine,” she replied, “‘Manrice, your 


Pe 


wife's. 





Christine followed the former vpstairs. 

His'hard breathing wae @istinctly audible 
long betore'she reached the room of the dying 
man; ‘who, with wrestlers look in his dimmed 
eyes, ever seemed to be ‘gazing as though 
expecting some one to enter. 

“Ig "he ‘comé?” he asked, as Christine sat 
down by ‘his side, 

‘Yes, Gardy,” she replied. ‘‘ Would you 
see him now?” 

* Now! yes, child—now,’ he anewered; “the 
sands'in the hour-glass of lifearerunninglow— 
very, very low, and I have much to say before 
they are run out, Christine—before they are 
runout. But what was that about.a strange 
wondering. “Is it trae what I dream’t, that 
walked from its frame, and that my wife has 
comeback to my borom, pure as when I first 


*'Oh! no; no,” he cried “ you.are. not..my 
wife; she was young and beantifal, and you 
are old and grey, Bat the voice, yes,,the 
voice is hers.” i 

‘‘And I am’Bertha,” she sobbed, “ 4ime 
and sorrow have made-me whatITam. Ihave 
suffered more than enough to atone for my 
past sin.and I now ouly crave your. forgive- 
ness.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘‘and I have 
suffered too; let the past be buried in my 
grave, and as I hepe for forgiveness at the 
hands of Him before whom I shall so soon 
appear, I also forgive. Pat your lips to mine, 
wife ; it is the last. kiss.I sball ever give-you. 
But Maurice, whereis Maurice? I must see 
him before I go.” 

‘*T am here uncle,” said Maurice, :who.had 
been a witness of the scene twixt husband and 
wife. 





placed ber imegeturre. Bat no, ipcannot be 


« No, not uncle,” replied the djing man, ‘‘ but 
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father. Hear me quick, whilst I have time. 
My breath grows shorter and shorter, and I 
have so much to say ; "and motioning with his 
hand that Maurice should approach nearer, he 
stayed the exclamation that would have arisen 
to the lips of the reperted woman, as telling 
him to stoop low, that he might catch every 
word from his fleeting breath. ‘‘ Maurice,” he 
wvid, ‘ years ago, when'you were but an infant, 
circumstances arose which caused the separa- 
tion of your mother andjmyself, circumstances 
which made me determine that you should 
never grow up to know your mother’s name. 
I therefore placed you in the care of a stranger, 
and travelled uutil five years had expired, 
when 8 craving to return home took posses- 
sion of me, returned to find you a little 
ourly-headed fellow. and my heart went out 
to the boy of my lost.love.”’ 

He stayed for a moment in his narration, 
as Mra Davering, whose sobs re-echoed in the 
apartment, moistened his dry lips; but 
pressing her hand in token of the pardon he 
had not withheld, he continued,— 

‘I brought you home to ‘ The Olives,’ but 
fearing that you should question me respecting 
your mother, reared you as my nephew, 
telling you that your parents had died when 
you were an infaut. The friends who visited 
me knew no better, and I retained no servants 
who could pour any scandal into your ears, 
with the excep‘ion of Mrs, Bunkin and Samp. 
#on, on whose obedience to my orders that 
such should never be mentioned I could firmly 
rely.. But man proposes and God disposes, I 
who had pictured in my mind the time when 
I should have seen you wedded to my little 
ward, my pet Christine, yours and her child- 
ren making the old walls resound with joyous 
laughter, am called away without seeing that 
dream fulfilled ; but Maurice, I leave her in 
good hands. Tell Lipscombe to be good to her, 
and you, bring home the bride you have 
chosen here, here, where, as long as she lives, 
your mother’s home must also be.” 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Maurice, as he turned 
to the weeping woman, and as he raised her 
from her knees, he impressed a kiss on the 
oareworn, though still beautifal face. 

“Oh! he is going, he is going,” cried 
Christine, as the shadow of death passed over 
the old man’s countenance, and the laboured 
breath came fainter and fainter, until, with 
one mute adieu to those assembled round, it 
ceaved, and his eyes closed forever. Maurice 
Davering was dead. 

He has seen his last Christmas, and as his 
son led Christine from tre room where all was 
over now, Mrs Davering stayed but one 
moment to impress a kisa on the dead man’s 
face, and then followed. 

‘Not jast now,” she replied to Maurice's 
entreaties that she should remain. “I have 
to make arrangements with the kind people 
who have given me bome and shelter in the 
little valley beyond ; bat with the New Year 
I will begin a nev life.” 

And bidding them all adien she left the 
house to which she was so soon to return. 

Tt is allover, Lipscombe,” said Maurice 
“Take care of her,” he continued, as he re- 
signed to him the weeping girl; “she is my 
father’s gift.” 

“Your father’s! What do you mean?” 
asked the Captain. 

“Oh, Christie will tell you all about it,” 
was the reply, as, saying he was anxious to 
let his wife know, bu’ he would not stay long, 
he left the room, and a short time afterwards 


‘was seen crossing the road in the direction of 
Bramington, 



































































CHAPTER XII. 


UNITED IW DEATH. 


It was now the 26th of December, and it 
‘was arranged that the funeral of Mr, Daver- 
ing should take place before the commence- 
ment of the New Year. 

After which Maurice, with his wife and 
child, were to take up their residence at ‘‘ The 













Olives,” Christine and Mrs, Davering still 
to be inmates of the same. 

A thaw had set in, and the snow, with the 
exception of patches where it still remained 
on the green grass, had almost entirely dis- 
appeared, the sharp frost of the last six weeks 
leaving the roads in a fearfal state. 

All Christmas festivities were at an end, as 
far as the Boruns and the family at ‘ The 
Olives” were concerned; and the captain, 
feeling that he was in the way, said he would 
run up to town, until he could return to claim 
Christine as his bride. 

The latter had many a time entered the 
chamber of death to gaze on the countenance 
of her dead guardian, to whom she was 80 
devotedly attached; and, previous to the 
funeral, for hours she sat by the coffin, until 
they closed the beloved features for ever from 
her sight ; and then she retired to the dining- 
room, from the windows of which she could 
see the long procession as it wended its way 
slowly over the muddy roads to the village 
church at Bramington. 

She was sobbing as though her heart would 
break as the last carriage faded from view, 
when a gentle hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and turning she saw Mrs. Davering 
by her side, 

She was attired in the deepest crape, a 
black veil of the same hanging from her silver 
hair and down her back, fastened to the 
former by a pin of jet. 

‘You must not ory like that, child,” she 
said, as she looked down on the girl, her own 
eyes suffased with tears. “He is better off 
than in this world of sin and suffering.” 

And sitting down on a couch by the fire, to 
which ste had led-Christine, she drew her 
head on her bosom, as the solemn toll of the 
faneral bell was heard in the distance; and 
for some time, each occupied with their own 
thoughts, they sat hand in hand watching 
the fire, as it threw its shadows over the 
room, becoming dark in the dreary December 
day, until wheels in the distance warned them 
of the return of the funeral party. 

By his will Maurice Davering had be- 
queathed his landed property, with ‘The 
Olives,” to his son Maurice, to whom also 
reverted his personal estate, with the excep: 
tion of a legacy of £10,000, to be paid to 
Christine Audriene on her wedding day, and 
some small legacies to the servants of the 
establishment, Mrs, Bankin and Mr. Samp: 
son being excepted, in whose case a sum of 
£500 each was mentioned. 

His wife was never named ; and as she was 
led from the room by her son after the guests 
had departed there was an expression of pain 
7 her countenance, unobserved by all but 


m. 

‘It matters little, mother,” he said, 
“Your home is with us, and what you require 
shall be yours.” 

‘*Tt is not that, my boy—it is not that; 
but the absence of my name—the name once 
80 beloved—shows how he tried to erase me 
from his memory. But it is just—quite just! 
And here is Addie—go to her, Maurice; I 
would be alone—alone! ”’ 

Her nianner seemed so strange, with a look 
in her eyes that the latter could not under. 
stand, that it was reluctantly he acceded to 
her wish as he joined his wife and Christie in 
the drawing-room. 

The miserable day had almost drawn to a 
close, and Maurice was not sorry when the 
wheels of the last vehicle conveying the guests 
_ the house had sounded on the wet 

rive. 

The thaw was followed by a heavy rain, 
and the old year bid fair to weep itself out, 
as the hours passed on negrer, nearer towards 
its end. 

‘* A week to-morrow since my father was 
taken ill, and now he is buried; it is all so 
sudden that it seems almost beyond belief.” 

‘© Yes,” replied Christine. ‘‘A sad ending 
to the old year, the Christmas of which I had 
reckoned so much too. Poor dear Gardy, he 
appeared to have had a presentiment that he 





should not live to see another year, as he 

once or twice said so to me, but I on} 

laughed; but where is Mrs, Da 2 | 

haven’t seen her since the old lawyer bid her 
d-bye.” 

‘I left her in the drawing-room,” gaia 
Maurice, ‘tas she expressed a desire to be 
alone. She seemed so cut up at being left 
out of the will. Poor mother, had my father 
lived longer it would have been different; but 
ring the bell, for it is enough to give one the 
horrors to sit in this light. Bring in the 
lamps,” said Maurice to Robert, who 
answered the summons, ‘and let them bs 
taken to the drawing-room as well,” 

“Yes, sir,” and the boy retired, soon return. 
ing with the light as ordered, 

‘IT have taken them into the drorin’.room, 
sir,” he said. 

“That will do.” said Maurice, but as the 
‘page was abont to leave the room an unens- 
ness he could not explain made him recall 
him. 

‘* Was Mrs. Davering there?” he asked. 

* No, sir ; there ain’t no one there,” said the 


boy. 

Perhaps his mother had retired to her 
room, but still a strange feeling for which he 
could not account made him nervous as he 
arose to follow. 

The drawing-room was deserted, the” fire 
alone throwing a cheerful glow over the same. 
The piano was closed, as though it, too, joined 
in the fanereal gloom which pervaded the 
whole house, whilst the little songsters in 
their gilded homes had composed themselves 
for the night. 

In the inner room the same stillness as of 
death pervaded, the same as closing the door 
behind him Maurice looked into “The 
Maseum,” There the same quietude reigned, 
bat not until he had searched the upper 
apartments did Maurice convey his fears to 
his wife and Christine. 

But here the same result awaited him ; the 
rooms which had been apportioned to his 
mother were empty, and those which had 
been his father’s sent through him such 4 
superstitious thrill that he was glad to escape 
from them. 

The portrait of the former was now 
uncovered, and as his light fell on the face he 
thought how beautiful the original must have 
been, and he left with the intention of 
retracing his steps as a sight of Augusta's 
French came in view, and in answer to 
her name Christine's maid approached him. 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Davering—my mother, 
I mean?” he asked 

“Oh, oui,” she replied, ‘“‘I did see Mrs. 
Davering, and she was dressed to go out.’ , 

“ Dressed io go out, and in such ! 
exclaimed Maurice, “ How long is it since 
you saw her?” 

‘'Oh, monsieur, it must have been one 
half-an-hour since I saw madame,” 
Augusts. 

The girl’s answers but served to increase the 
anxiety felt by Maurice as to his mother’s 
safety, and knowing that to search farther in 


the house was useless he descended to the 


ladies to communicate the same to them 
before putting on his coat previous to going 
out. 

“JI will go to the little house in the valley 
where she has been staying first,” he ues 
Addie’s anxious inquiries as to where 
intended going. 

The ak aie down in torrents, ead i 
roads, from the long frost, breaking 80 = P 
denly, were almost impassable; but Maurice 
sheltered himself as he best could, thio 
not of his own discomfort, but of the a. 
fragile creature who had ventured out on 
a night. . 

No, they had not seen her at the cottege 
in fact, not since the day before the faner os 
when she said she was going to live at rs 
Olives;” and in despair Maurice returned 
tell them at the latter of his fraitless search. 

‘J shall go to the Rectory,” he said, sddres* 
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ng Addie, “‘and consult your father. I 
not rest in this uncertainty,” 

“§orely you are not going to walk?” said 


i anxiously, 
a I shall ride,” he replied; and a few 
later, as the groom led the horse to 
the door, be rae aig i the saddle and 

out 5 

ee eens astonishment was not un- 
nixed with dread, as Maurice related the 
gbject of his late visit; whilst he remained 
in thought as to the best course to par- 


ne Ss rocns likely spot in which to find 


ry should go to the newly-made grave,” 
id Mra. Borun, who had attentively listened 
i Maurice’s story. ‘‘ You say she seemed 

; and is most likely gone there to well 
(uf the grief she could not restrain,” 

“At any rate,” said the Rector, “it would 
lieve your mind to know that not a corner 
bas been left unsearched where it is likely 
jour mother may have Although dark 
it is not late, and we have some hours yet 
tefore night in which to pursue our search.” 

In a measure Maurice felt relieved, although 


the excitement under which he was labouring | 


nade him almost grudge the time it took the 
to put on bis coat, previous to 


The rain, having apparently expended itself, 
bed ceased, and the moon had just risen in 
the heavens, as they issued from the Rectory- 


Not a soul was to be seen on the road 
lading to the church, although by the way- 
tide the windows of the cottages glowed 
theerfally with the reflection of the fites 


“You are quite certain Mrs. Davering left 
‘The Olives?’” said Me. Borun. ‘‘I trast no 
bam has come to her; but the trouble 
through which she has passed might unhinge 
sstronger mind than hers.” 

“Heaven forbid!” replied Maurice, “ that 
syharm should have come to her ; but it was 
the strange, sad look I saw on her face when 
ny father's will had been read that has made 


me feel 80 

“TI suppose she was not mentioned?” said 
the Rector. “Why, you see, your father's 
mdden illness and death following ao quickly 
mthe same would have prevented him from 
ilering it, even had he had the inclination. 
But here we are.’’ 

They had reached the gate of the church- 
yard, round which a low wall ran, encircling 
the resting. place of the dead, and thus dividing 
itfrom the fields and the roadway, on which 
the whee opened, 

; the exception of the mud under foot 
ii was a glorious evening, the rain having 
atirely subsided, and the atmosphere changed 
ftom the intense cold of the preceding days. 
The moon had come out bright and clear in 
the dark blue sky, over which vapoury clouds, 

which she was still visible as through 
4 fleecy veil, hurried on, ever on, over her 


Beneath lay the graves of the dead; the 
church, with its ivy-covered tower, rising high 
md gloomy in the midst; the white stones, 

ig the names of those who slept beneath, 
g like white-robed sentinels in the 


8. 
Opening the gate, after having unlocked the 
fame, Maurice and the Rector passed through, 
almost fearing the footsteps which might 
im to what they most dreaded, until 
where the fresh raised gravel was 
around, a figure draped in black 
stretched across the newly-made 


the moonlight Mr. Borun could see 

forsake the face of the young man, 

they had neared sufficiently to be 

of the sad trutb, he had but indis- 

y seen the dark shadow before them, as 

it lay stretched on the mound which con- 
lined the form of him she 20 dearly loved. 

“She has fainted, only fainted, perhaps ;” 

tewid, as he turned his agonised face on the 


Rector, but deaf to the cries as he called 
loudly, “ Mother! mother !” in the extremity 
of his grief. 

Bertha Davering lay sleeping her last long 
sleep o’er the grave of her husband, 

Leaving Maurice still beside the body of his 
mother, Mr. Boron, his limbs trembling 
beneath him, went from the churchyard to 
procure the help needed to remove it to “‘ The 
Olives,” Maurice refusing to admitof its being 
carried elsewhere. 

It was some distance ; and the hours passed 
by, as the Rector gently broke the sad news to 
the inmates of the same, before he could 
return to the spot where he had left Maurice, 
But a merry group of men, unseen by the 
latter where he stood, behind the church, 
entered the same. 

He could hear their laughter as they 
ascended the belfry stairs; and as Mr. Borun 
rejoined him with some farm-labourers, a 
solemn toll re-echoed from the tower at 
intervals, as though in mourning for the sad 
scene being enacted below; and then, as the 
last stroke of the midnight hour died away, a 
joyous peal broke forth to welcome in the glad 
new year. 


( Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ABRESTED ! 


As Rex Verreker was rushing down the 
street, in answer to Hirsch’s whistle, a carriage 
passed by him, and drew up at theside of the 
pavement. Four men got out of it, three of 
whom were probably detectives, the fourth he 
instantly recognised as the Marquis of Dain- 
tree, As they were walking towards Slee- 
man’s house Verreker pulled up, and catchin 
hold of Daintree’s arm told him in a burri 
whisper that Zebedee was in the act of escap- 
ing. Then, without waiting to see what course 
they were going to pursue, he sped on in 
breathless haste, afraid that some of the 
disreputable inhabitants of the di:ty street 
might have flocked to the hunchback’s help, 
As he came in sight of the two he was looking 
for he saw that the carpenter’s diplomacy 
had evidently failed, and he had seized hold 
of Zebedee’s collar, but the latter had wound 
himself round the other’s legs, and wasin the 
act of bringing him down to the ground. A 
few Germans were watching what ,they took 
for a common fight with evident amusement. 

** Bravo, little hunchbask !” cried a brown- 
bearded giant ; ‘‘stick to him, and you'll have 
the best of it, I'd wager a mark!” 

Zebedee, as if animated to fresh exertions 
by this encouragement, raised his fist and 
dealt his antagonist a heavy blow in the wind. 
Then as Hirsch involuntarily doubled himself 
up he wriggled himself out of his grasp, and 
with a malicious leer on his livid, ill-favoured 
face, gave him a parting kick, and bolted into 
Verreker's arms. ror 

‘** Let me go,” he panted, the perspiration 
running down his forehead. ‘‘ You've no 
right to stop me, I'll call the police,” He 
kicked and struggled in frantic terror and 
bewilderment, but this new antsgonist was 
very different to the last, and held him as in 
a viceof iron. In the midst of his struggles 
Sleeman found time to wonder what these 
two carpenters could have against him. With 
all his sins he had never harmed Hirsch, and 
this workman was a stranger to him. 

‘Let me go!” he gasped again; ‘‘ you've 
mistaken me for somebody else. I'll give you 
ten marks to let me go.” bat the man only 
held him tighter without a word. “ Help! 
help!” struggling wildly. “ Where are the 
| police 7” 
| “Here, my good fellow,” and a hand was 
laid on his shoulder, At the sound of that 





voice, the touch of that hand, the wretched 
man seemed to shrink into himself. His face 
became ‘perfectly ¢hastly, and even his lips 
gtew grey. 

Moved with contemptuous pity, Verreker 
loosed his hold and stocd back, whilst a 
crowd of excited people gathered round. It 
was not politic to utter the charge of socialism 
aloud in such a neighbourhood as that, so 
the dete ciives, without any specific accusation, 
hustled him into the carrisge which was 
waiting close by. 

Stunned and bewildered he suffered them 
to do with him as they liked; but when they 
stopped at the door of his own lodgings, he ° 
refused to get out unless they told him on 
what charge they had dared to deprive him. 
of his liberty of action. 

“On the charge of conspiring against the~ 
Austrian Government,” said the chief detcc- 
tive, in a low voice. 

Then Zebedee Sleeman with all his wits- 
about him stepped quickly out of the carriage, 
and planted himself on the doorstep. He 
cleared his throat, and lifted his white face 
defiantly- 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, addressing the 
crowd, which had followed in the wake of 
the carriage, ‘‘are you alla set of cowards 
to stand by and let a fellow-creature be 
carried off to prison because he wanted to 
make you no longer slaves tc——?” 

Nota word morecould he say, for a band was 
pat over his mouth, and he was dragged back 
forcibly into the house, the door being shut 
between him and the excited multitude out- 
side; but his words, few as they were, acted 
like a match to a fusee, and every moment the 
crowd increased, and became noisier in its 
demonstrations, 

‘© We are in for a distarbance,”’ said the 
chief detective, as he listened to the shonts 
and hootings outside, ‘‘I wish I had more 
of my men with me.” 

The frightened landlady showed the way 
into Sleeman’s room, and set a gutterin, 
candle in a wooden candlestick on the smala 
deal table, The flickering flame showed a 
glaring paper on the wall, a bed with a 
coloured counterpane, an old-fashioned press 
for keeping linen in, two chairs and a wash - 
handstand, with a diminutive basin and jug- 
in brown crockery, The room was tolerably 
clean, bat looked forlorn and wretched. A 
dirty white cat sat on the table and glared at 
the intruders. As the detectives came in 
with their prisoner, the cat, who was probably 
a@ pet of the hunchbach’s, gave a loud hiss 
and jumping off the table slank under the 
bed. Zebedee’s eyes followed her with a 
softening gleam. He did not mind plotting the 
ruin or the murder of a fellow-creature, but it 
apparently excited his compassion to see his 
cat’s peace disturbed. 

The Marquis pulled out his watch ; it was 
already seven o'clock, time was pressing, as 
Verreker's anxious eyes reminded him. The 
two policemen had already taken possession 
of the prisoner, and were searching him. 
Daintree drew the detective on one side. ‘EF 
have reason to believe that the lost despatches 
which you know of were stolen by this 
fellow.’’ 

“T think you must be mistaken,” drawing 
himself up stiffly. ‘There is nothing to 
connect him with that job.” 

“Never mind that,” impatiently. “It is 
important that they should be recovered as 
soon as possible, and directly they are found 
I must request you to give them into my 
hands.”’ 

The detective shook his head. “ That would 
be quite against the rules.” 

‘* IT have Count Gropo’s authority for what 
I ask. I presume you will bow to that,” 
drawing a paper out of his pocket. 

A complete change came over the detec- 
tive’s manner, as his eye ran over the sheet 
of paper. With the utmost suavity he de- 
clared that he placed himself at the disposi- 
tion of milor; and, advancing towards his 





men, asked if they bad found anything im- 
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portant.. They handed him a large: pccket+ 

book. which: he proceeded: to open with. what 

seemed: to Verrsker unnecessary” deliberas 
ti vo, as he watched him in breathless anxiety, 

The. despa‘ch wasnot there, but evidently 

something had: turned up which excited the 

detective’s interest, and. the papers were 
presently slipped into his pookeb with a.smile 
of satisfaction. 

The search: proceeded.. Zubedes: Sieeman. 
never spoke a word,:buihis eyes followed every 
movement of his captors, and every: piece of 
his clothing, as-it was taken off. and thrown 
down om.theficor.. Apparently nothing. was 
foand, for he: was allowed. ito. dress himself 
agein,..which he did in haste, for he was 
shiverivg..with.intense cold. Verreker kept 
his eyes upon him, as if.bis-mis.shapen figare 
had a pecaliar fascination for him, but ail the 
while. his hopes were sinking—sinking, for he 
had been buoyed up with the,hope that the 
despatehes would be foundion his person. 

The policemen meanwhile were ransacking 
the room and inspecting every article of farni- 
ture, turning everything. out of the lizen- 
press, pulling sheets and blankets off tke bed 
and opening the stove. 

Here they found heaps cf burnt. papers,.rs- 
duced to an undistinguishable ‘masa of: black- 
ness,. One thicker than: the rest, because it) 
was'of foolsoap, was-not redueed to asher, bat, 
cut up into tiny-atema 

Verreker touched. Daintree-on the arm, 

** Look there !'’ he said hearsely, 

The. Marqnis stepped forward, and caught 
up @ handful of the iragmente. 

“The. writing -is. English,)’ he said - sige. 
nificantly, aod Verrekezgroaned. 

‘*T mast request you, milor, not to meddle 
with anythivg,” said the detective in some 
vexation ; “and you, young.man,” turning to 
Verreker, ‘' you bad better go home.. If you 
would like to have a reward for the;capture 
of the prisoner you may caliatithe office.’ 

_ Verreken , but said nothing; not wish- 
ing for. some ivexplicablereagon that Slesman 
should recognise: his voice»: As he. turned 
away, reluctantly, the Margnis interposed, — 
‘‘Exousemne, batjif he isnotin yourown way, 
I shonlé. like this:fellow to,remain., I think he 
mighi. be useful in. helping» through. the 
crowd,” 

‘Abl.I hed. forgotten that; casting, an 
anxious glamce at the. window, outside: which 
the uproar was increasing. “I'm afraid 
we shall. have a.sorimmage when we come 
out... However;:.the longer. we. wait the 
worse it. will get, I.wiil go in front, for they 
knew me, and might have some respect for 
me ; then. the prisoner between Moses and 
Joachim, and 5 ou, milor, if you are kind enough 
to render us your assistance, brivg up the rear 
with this young. carpenter—we know that he 
has some strength in his wrists,’ 

‘Bat have you searched everything?” 
asked Rex, forgetting) his resolution not .to 
8 , 
Instantly there was a growl. of. suppressed 
rage fiom Sleeman, which startledthem al), 
as he shook his hand-onffed .arms, in. a, vain 
eudeavour to get at Verreken 


“So you are there, are you? Yon've.| 


hunted me down, have you? Bat I'll.pay 
you out—T'li pay you out,” healmostscreamed, 
whilat his eyes gleamed with intense, ferocity, 
_ The detectives looked from one.to the other 
ingurprise ; butene of the policemen shock the 
pilooter roughly by the shoulder,.and told. him 
ifthe didn't keep a civil tongue it would be. | 
the worse for him. 

“I don’t caro,” growled the hunchbaek 
between histeeth. ‘‘I cerve my master,.and 
no matter if hs leads me to perdition,”’ 

‘You have forgotten to move the bed from 
the wall,’ said the detective, severely. Oue 
of his mex came. forward immediately, and 
pulled it.out, Verreker watching. iniently 
a7 &. convulsive twitch pase. over the 
prisoner's features, and. his heart gave & 
bound. He sprang to the bed and looked over 
it, but to his bitter disappointment there was 
nothing to be acen but the big white cat, who 


bristled all over: with:indiguation, and hissed 
furious’ y, ia 
“Evidently the little beast has socialistic 
tendencies,” said. the. detective,. with..a ear- 
castic smile; ‘‘ but..she would ba.very. much 
——r s0-we must leave it behind,. Now, 


or 

Verreker.cavugh* up the candle as.if to light 
the party. downstairs, but, io reality, ta give 
another airing glence round the disordered 
room, He had felt so certain.of success when 
he..entered iit,; and now-he was leaying it in 
utter despair. a6 si 

“ We've missed our mark,” said the Marquis 
in.a low voice; ‘‘ and I've played. the part of 
jackalito the.policefornothing: Il never do 
this. sort of work again.” 

‘I'd do it a thousand times for the same 
object,” Verreker auswered.moodily, " 

“ We axe going. to have some fan,” turnin 
up his sleeves, as be heard.the shouts an 
yells. ontside. ‘ Mind, old. fellow,.that. you 
don't. do. anything rash—keep close.” 

The landlady was, crouching in a. corner of 
the narrow landing, sobbing, violently, with 
her face. hidden.in. her:aprop.. Verreker, 
moved with compassion, asked her what was 
the matter. 

‘' They've takén away my lodger,” she said 
fiercely ; “ and I should like to know how I’m 
to get bread for my children. He paid re. 
gular,” and (aow with.a gulp and a sob) ‘ we 
shall all starve,” ; 

A bandfdbo? silver jingled in herlap;.and 
she looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
more than some of the gentry would do. 
Heaven's blessing--on-you,;'meia herr ’’—as 
her eyes followed the.tall form of the young 
workman down the stairs. 

Tae detective looked arvwnd? to isce-¢hatthe 
whole of his‘smrall foree wee there; and threw 
open the-doort A-gust of windeame: up-the 
staironse, and blowing out the candies plunged 
them in darkness; and- at the -same-time a 
wilt-yelt of exeeration rose from’the mobeut: 
site The detective struggled on-to the door: 
step, and» called ‘ont-in: a ldad clear voles; 
“The first man whe dares to ley’a hand on 
anyone of us-I arrest ‘in the- natie- of the 
Emperor.” ' 

Tdose nearest to the speaker fell back, for 
the Viennese are accustomed to prompt obetti- 
ence to police authority, but tidse behind 
pressed them forward, till the way to the 
carriage was completely blocked. Again-the 
dstéctive shouted to them to bold” back, ant 
seconded by the muscular cffarts~ of. the 
Marquis and Verrekér; he ‘at last managed to 
get his prisoner into the carriags. Alt sorts 
of miesiles' were flying through the air, the 
windows were smashed, and the door nearly 
pulled off its hinges. 

"Come inside with uz; milor,” whispered 
the detective; “believe ma itis safer, 





| keeping the crowd backs by main force). 
| must. goon the box.’’ 


Another mivute,; and they are sure to cut thes 
traces,’’ 

‘Bat I can't leave him” (vith a nod.over 

his shoulder towards Verreker, who = 

pa 

e 


“ Get om the-box,’ cried the Marqnuisl. Then 


| some friendly hand slammed the-door; hesaw 
| Rew give-a spring onto the step, the.coachman 


flourished his whip,: the terrified. horzes stood 


| upon their hind lege, and fought, the air; the 
| Crowd: fell back, the carriage, lounged to.eud 


fro—a.cut cf the whip acrosstheir heads, aud 
the. borses,, bringin z ‘theiz, fore-feet, down on 
te the road, started ata rapid pace, which 
soon had. to slacken because: of. the: people in 


| the way. 


As Verreker tried: to jump on to. the box, 


some one seiz°d him by the collar and dragged 
| him back. 


LT 
tyrants, aud with savage yell they. {istenea 
on Comardi't ”Be-ortba ts ) 

“ Cowarde! ” Hé cried; hosr : 

out —_ and — oa Aten va > 

ourselves—a@ -hundr ageing? 
rots answered hith with de a 
the one-seemed ablé to détettd -hitnsett'ty-5 
miraculétis manuer.; TRe~ptrext Wan-dithly 
lighted, i. ae prt & rey-felloran 
angry, gritiy face, or a armn-etri 
ti altos, fibith, proash PN wi 

"Down with" nitash” 
give him « lésk0n he won't forget”. crivas 
score of Voices’ in coarse German; and’ vlorer 
still they pressed round him. He conldiny 
see them, bnt-he could hear’ i 
breaths, ‘and hit out whersver-the soni 
came. from. Hé. had” punished’ severg) 
severely, and they were ing to fitd-he 
was a remarkably tough’ custdmer,- when~s 
window was opened ‘behind ‘hin, ‘a- 
arm was stretched dnt, and ‘with. a> malicions 
grin its owner déalt's Tetivy blow on tht biok 
of Verreker's ead.” 

. staggered ow ies bese gk 
iddy ; then, grasping at the euipty aif, reeled 
fo the sidé, and fell witit's Heavy thtd mpon 
the pavement. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
WHAT HAS BECOME? OF Bh? 

Tax Marquis.of Daintree: never found out 
that Verreker had been left behind till the 
carriage droye..up. at, the police station, and 
then he. was utterly s . to..think -how 
unwittingly he had deserted him.. 


“I ‘must go, back:at once,’’ he said,deci- 


sively. 

* Exonse.me, milor, but, that-would-be the 
height. of folly. , There. is no. deuger..for him 
You.see he is one of themselyes,,.and. if he has 
any sense he can.soon invent a. plausible tale 
which will shut their,mouths.! 

Loot eines 1204 2oPe eae ougbt. to 
betray. Verr ‘i ity with £ oprpenits entet, 
bus decided to hold his tongyerabout it,.as the 
masquerade might ges bim ; into: hoi-water 
with his chief. 8 a 

“ Anybow, I.oan't rest until, I_ know, he’s 
safe;,.so I. shall..go,.and,.ees .. afters. him. at 


© : 

“ Very, good,.of milor -to..take. such, av 
interestin 2 common.workman,, witha 
look into the Marquis’s stolid.face.. .“ If yon 
insist upon going I. must ‘send.a d \ 
of poliea with. you,” 

“ But that will take too long,; Send them 
after. me if .you. like.to: collect my, bonee.”’ 
And then he walked off as coolly as-if he.were 
starting on an errand of pleaaure. instead of 
on.one in which he might.risk bis life. 

In some inexplicable-fashian. he felt 
sible to, Lady Valerie for Verreker’s. satety, 
How would.she receive him when he got back 
to England if.he had .to tell her thatthe 
fought side by side in s scrimmbge with the 
dregs of the populace, and that he. had, made 
off and left the other to find his way oub.as 





best he.could? Hia.cheeks barned. ashe 
thought of it. With.all his faults:no, onehad 
had @ chance of calling him. a coward,before. 
Spurred on by his anxiety, be walked-st-s 
rapid pace, looking.in. vain for:a vehiols. of 
any sort to help him on his way, for 


| police station was along distance. from tbe 
| narrow street. where.the row liad takes 

| and. Verreker. might ‘be. murdered. bsin’e be 
| could get there.. 


There. were plenty. of earniages -pase'ng bud 


| none: to.be-hired... Evidently. there aust be 
' some popular. entertainment going on. fom 


‘* This is the snesk. who plays into the | 


‘“* Gide it him, comrades; give it. him |” 
They had been: obliged. to let tha police go, 


man, & workman like themselves, who had 


; dared to make:common canse with. the 
1 


, hands.of.the: police,” cried: @.rougk, voice— 


where, which had caused a great run upop.the 
dreachkies.. He bad never found such. <a 
culty about gatting one before as tonight wie 
a.vehicle was..an, absolute: necessity, 884/20 
onky.2 solace, to laz ness, 
Inchissurgant baste he was on. the. paint of 


| hailing theadriver of a, common; cart when & 
for fear of coisequences; but here was-one | 


carriage drew.up by the side of the pt 
; went to: the 
A. footman jumped down and ab. the 


window, whilst a. soft voice, 
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eile: inatentl Fl 
is instantly recognised as Marie de 
ao gaye. him directions about a 
-the footman had gone 
effice Lord Daintree 
pad: ~ ene Beers 
hearty Welsome to which he scarcely liatenedii 
‘that she had bee 
@hitheir country seab,gnd: 
telegram to. her mother:to 


Wienna in 


orn. I. shouldbe only -teoe 


Biank.s 


_giveame.editt to. 
tt iatenese@anan’s life?” 


at’ ongey, audi tell the conclman. 
'e,”" 


or hareyes opening 


«We . 
and even the piuckisst fellow-may~come to. 
gief, when it is a case of two or three hundred 
toone.’” 

“Good heavens! Is it any one I know? 
Tell me his name,”’ 


“It is agsecret. Will you promise to keep 
in” 


“Of course I will, acd papa says he-akways - 
cantons me,!?’ 

*“Néo.doubt he can,” with a kindly glance-at 
the pretty eager face, as he bent his head to 
vhiapees+ Rox: Verreker,’ in-her-ear. 

Shewaid nothing, only gave alittle gasp;and 
—— hands tightly together. 

iwention talking -butshe-.did nod-hear a 
word’. Rex Verreker1 the» mau-who:had-been 
by thes side. only: the night before, who. had 
gener the flowers,.a few of which she still 
wore in her dress; wha.had always seemed to 
hesmicer:andt  noblex than- the reat: of ‘tke 
World ; he» was«.dying: perhaps. even now, 
kunsked. down .and-trampled. underfoot by a 
tof ruffians, The fear turned her sick and 
bitty the Marquis's voice sounded indistinct 
inmhep»ears;.a cloud. gathered betore her eyes; 
but with & supreme effort she managed’to 
tetain consciousness, aud.not to let hor 
tompanion guess ai her emotion. She sat 
like & statue, and Lord Daiatcee-wondered at 

silence. Perhaps, after all, she was 
(hendad.atthe liberty he.had taken, As.this 
Manabi ocossed his mind, he said courteously, 
"Lmuab.apologise woat humbly for bringing. 
Taout of your way.’ 

Qlogiae | What do. you think I am made 
oi?” she burst forth in an agitated voiee. 
%4 the. coachman drive faster, Heaven 
kiows if We shall be in time,” 

Marquis put his head ont of the window 

ve directions to inoréase the pace. One 

of ‘the whip aud Count de Ruvigny’s 
thoroughbreds flew like the wind. At last 
pulled up in Blank-street, and Lord 

6 got out, 

TG atruck him even then, in his hurry and 
auzisty, that. the girl looked strangely pale as 
the fell on her high-bred face. 

“Whereis the place?” 

"Up there,” pointing to the right, ‘ Good- 

And @ thonsand thanks.” 
all wait here till you come. back.” 


“T must know what has happened, 
you musttake the footman with you.” 
‘*Not fos-the world. Listen, Countess,” 


ingshigs voice, ‘this was a political riot 
endcthe Connt would not care to be mixed up 
insit-’ Tien with a wave of his hand he 
hurried off, whilst Countess Marie sat silenced 
but rebellious, determined to wait, and longing 
to follow. After five long minutes, which 
seemed ike an hour, she beckoned to the foot- 
man, 

“Joseph, go to the bottom of that strest, 
‘anditell me what you see,”’ 

The servant touched his hat, and walked 
| amege briskly, for it was cold work standing 
etit, He looked up and down, this wag and 
that, and came back, 

“Well?” asked his mistress, eagerly. 

‘'There’s nothing, madame; noting: to: he 
seen at all,’ 

“ Is there no crowd, no disturbance ? ”’ 

we madame. I nebnaenne box a 
child’s ears,.anda-man.drop his: +-nothin 
else, madaanad’” ~ . 

a : Why. tronbla me. wills: 
much aptosayy + trouble me. 
details?” then told hier to stand at 
and keep wateh. 

The footaiqn’s.miad was-mauch exercised 
by thase mysterious ordérs;- and he wondered 
what was up. 

His mistress must: 
come--Up: thay 
dinner, aud : z 
about there for everin the cold. If he were 
in her place, he thought, he would be in rather 
more of a hurry; but ladies were accustomed 
to live on air. 

Meanwhile, the young Countes3 was nearly 
working herself into a-fever. She had been 
prepared to ba terrified by a noisy uproar, but 
this unlooked-for stillness frightened her, if 
possible, still more. It was possible that the 
crowd might have, been, haunded on: to kill 
Verreker in their mad fary, and the mere faot 
of his being dead might have given a sudden 
cheek to-theix rage. Ansarder~in: the streets 
was sure to excite public indignation, and-they 
would naturally-keep quiet afterwards, so as 
to escape from the eonseqwences of theirown 
violence. 

Her-heart beating fast;her blood tarning cold 
in spite of the sable rugaand hot-water bottles 
with which the De-Ravigny's carriage was 
| always: provided -in- winter, she sat~there, 
feeling-as. if her-braim:would“turn. At last 
she-could stand itno longer; bubteld ber maid 
to follow,-and jamped- out’ of the carriage. 

As soon as-she caught sight of the footman 
she saw that something was happening,: for 
he had changed his lack«a-daisieal, listless air 
for one of eager expectation, and she hurried 
forward, almost afraid to think of -what might 
meet-her-eyes when she:reached the corner, 

She wasnot kept waiting; for-as soon as she 
had reached the- narrow -street -the- Marquis 
came running towards her as fast as his legs 
could.carry him. 

‘‘ Don't stop me;” he: cried, breathicasly; 
there's nob.a.moment to lose,” and hailing a: 
fiy--which happened to be passing at the 
moment, be.was springing into it with ‘more 
speed than politeness when the- Countess 
stopped him. 

“ You must. tell me. how he is ?’’ she said, 
tremblingly. 

“ Knocked about, but he'll get over it. Il 
come: back with} a doctor as soon as. I can, 
British Embassy’’ (to the driver), aud off he4 
drove. ata rattling. pace, leaving the Countcas 
on the, damp pavement looking after him with 
bewildered eyes. 


Stop! 


these. 


’ 


phaving just 
a.-bit-of 


4 


(CHAPTER XXX, 
FINDING THE CARPENTER, 


Lorp DaIntrREE must be mad. It was 
utterly barbarous to leave a man who had 
evidently been frightfullyinjared ina wretched 
hole all by himself, Who could tell. what 





“No, pray don’t, I may be kept,” 


ally; ade | 


to come back with the doctor? Whilst he 
was explaining how the accident had happened 
to Sir Barnabas, and making excuses, Mr. 
Verreker might die—and much good the 
Marquis would have done. 

She could not have the heart to drive away 
and leave him to his fate; and yet, what 
would her father say to. her going into a.dis- 
reputable street to seoafter.a, young man? 

_The ill-lighted lane: laeked* especially for: 
bidding, with its dark:shadews and uncanny- 
pms ngs ; but she: was.a brave girl, 
accustom aeh On: us impulses, 
without thinking ceneioalitine. consequences 
to herself) 

‘'D> you. knowerhiok: henge the Margria- 
came out of?” turning: to the ' 

‘' Yes, mailed. thevonge »the: light in 

“Go thene, and say. your: mistress. having 
heard thag there.is.an wn: ilt; in; the. 
house, wighes:to know it aa 
be of any:uee-in taking him) bome. you 
understand ?”’ 

— “Perfectly; madame,’ touching his. hat, 
‘He departed, wondering if the Englishmamin 
question were the Countess's fiancé. 

It seemed:to-the-Countess, standing there 
ix the.col agifihe took a long time 
about. hi at last he came: 


did they-nay?” Are. 

‘No, madame; thelandlady thinks he had 
better stay where he-is,”’ 

“B 2. He-—’ 

*' She thinks he’s going-to-die,’’ he blarted 
out suddenly, and then looked frightened at 
what he had said, 

The Countess staggered back. Anna, the 
maid, as she supported her mistress, turned 
fiercely on Joseph, 

“ How could you be such an imbecile as to 
tell miladi such nonsense as that? The 
gontleman’s-getting better; Milor-said so.” 

‘Tt wasn’t my fault’ (salienly): “TI onhy 
said what I was-told;”’ 

“Phen youought to have known better!” 

‘¢ Hushil * ‘said Countess- Marie, rousing 
herself. ‘‘ Joseph-was right’ to tell me the 
treth. OCome-with:me; it will-only beOhris- 
tian charity to go to bin.” : 

“Miladi, you- won't venture into such: a 
place as that! ’’ exclaimed -Anng, in genuine 
horror, ‘There was @ rict here this very 
afternoon !”’ 

“J shouldn’t care if there were ten -thou- 
sand riote+- but; ifyeu are afraid, you-can 
stay’ behind,” walking» slowly up the dark 
ateeet, 

“And leave you to go alone? I’d»rather 
die first!’ averred’ Anna, magnanimonusly, 
though her courage was oosing-out at the tips 
of-her fingers. “ But. what will the Count 
say ?—what will the Count say?” 

That was & question’ which- the Ocuntess 
took great care not to ask: herself,’ as she hur- 
ried her: pace, and reacked- the~ uninviting- 
looking door, behind which she hoped to find 
Verrekor. ‘ 

“Oh, miladi, my foot is wet with some. 
thing,’ gasped Anna,.catehing hold involan- 
tazily of her mistress’s arm, ‘‘and:1 believe— 
I believe it's:bload |” 

“‘ Don’t be an idiot, bat.knock.”’ 

‘+ Don't go ind We shall both. be murdered 
—L. know we: shall!”’ trembling: violently. 
“ Thereta. scatcely ao window that isn’t 
smashed,” F : 

“Anns, I. have, no. patience. with you!” 
trying to.open the door, aa the. knocker pro- 
duced no effect. It. yielded, to, her- great 
relief, and she stepped inside the narrow 
passage, buf not withont sp inward, shiver, 
Lhe passage was piteh,ddrk, and the staircase, 
invisible. . 

‘‘Hark! Here’s a heap of them coming, 
and we-shall be-mardered—I know. we shall!” 
and Auns,broke-into sobs, 





might happen before he thought it necessary 


The Countess listened, and at the first 
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moment a thrill went through her heart, as 
she heard the tramp of many feet. 

What would her father say if he could see 
her now, standing in the doorway of a dis- 
reputable-looking house, and on the point of 
being besieged by a furious mob? 

For an instant she was almost sorry that 
she had come, but the next she recognised the 
measured tread of the guardians of the peace, 
and her nervous terror vavished. 

The police drew up in front of the house, 
Anna hid her face in ner hands, but her mis- 
tress stepped past her ont on to the step. 

“TI heard that there was an Englishman ill 
in this house, and I came to offer him any 
assistance that I conld,” she said, addressing 
their leader in a soft, sweet voice, which 
trembled in spite of all her efforts to steady 
it. ‘‘Bat it is so dark that I cannot even see 
the Je ase, Could you lend me a lan- 
tern ” 

“Oertainly, madame,” looking up at the 
fashionably dressed lady with some surprise. 
Mey you inform me if milor Daintree is 

ere?’ 


“No, he has gone away, bat he is coming 


“I will go and see after this man without 
troubling you, madame. We have brought an 
ambulance with us in case it might be wanted 
to carry him to the hospital.” 

“ The hospital!” she exclaimed in horror, 
“I wouldn’t have him taken there for the 
world. He must go to his own lodgings.” 

“Bat who knows where the man lodged. 
It's pretty sure not to be comfortable, and I 
have my orders to take him to the hospital, 
80 to the hospital he must go.” 

“ Exouse me, bat he shan’t,”’ drawing her- 
self up with quiet dignity. “ His lodgings are 
No, 5, Emperor-atreet, and the gentleman is 
a triend of my father’s—the Count de Ra- 


he policeman’s mouth widened into a 
broad grin. ‘‘A thousand pardons, madame, 





[HOW BEX VEBREKBB WAS FOUND.] 


but there is some mistake. The patient Iam 
looking for is nothing better than a common 
carpenter. Perhaps you will allow me to see 
after him, as the case may be urgent?” 

As he spoke he opened one side of the 
lantern which he carried, and its light flashed 
through the narrow passage up the steep 
flight of stairs. As soon as she saw the way 
plain before her, Countess Marie forgot the 
peliceman, forgot the carpenter, forgot 
everything except that the charming young 
secretary of legation with whom she had 
flirted for two months or more was dying, and 
she sped up the stairs withoat even recollect- 
ing to tell Anna to follow. 

Rather out of breath, she gained the tiny 
landing, but finding the policeman still at her 
heels she hurriedly pushed open a door which 
Was ajar, and entered the room from which 
Zebedee Sleeman had been taken that after- 
noon, 


A man, clothed in a workman's suit of 
clothes, was lying fall length on the floor, his 
head supported by a pillow, and a woman in 
@ tattered brown dress was sitting by the fire- 
less stove, who looked up with startled eyes 
at the lady standing in the doorway. 

Countess Marie's first instinct was to step 
back, taking it for granted that she had 
intruded on the carpenter, but the next 
moment she started for vard in utter bewilder- 
ment as she saw Rex Verreker’s fase looking 
at her with wild, astonished eyes. His face 
was deathly pale, his brown hair saturated 
with blook, bat his white lips moved, and she 
held her breath to listen. 

“Lady Valerie,” he said, slowly, in a 
strange thick voice, such as she would scarcely 
have recognised, ‘* you oughta’t to be here— 
but—but you are an angel for ——» # 

Shaking all over with a vague dread she 
turned to the policeman, but her voice failed 


her. 
** He has had a blow on his head, and he’s 
wandering a bit,” he said, prosaically. 
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“ Tian’t probable that such as he should know 
a Lady Anybody.” 

“ Valerie! Valerie |” moaned the sick man. 
« a“ said good-bye—but—bat it’s killing 
me ” 

The Countess clasped her hands together, 
and her head drooped. Those few words 
which seemed nonsense to the man by her side 
were a whole revelation to her. Could it be 
true that she had been wasting her affections 
on &® man whose heart was left in England? 
Her maid touched her on the arm. “They 
want to bring him downstairs.” 

She roused herself at once. ‘I shall take 
him to Emperor.street in my carriage.” 

“ Bat this is the carpenter, madame,” said 
the astonished Peeking 

“ Never mind,”’ looking suddenly confused, 
as she remembered her promie to the Marquis. 
‘* He—he is a friend of my father’s!’ 


(To be continued.) 








Truz peace and joy comes because of s 
believing and trusting om 

over our lives is an overruling and protecting 
Hand. Here is good footing, here is our 
stronghold, a strong tower and a refuge from 
sorrow. 

Favit-Fixpens.—You have all heard the 
story of the painter of olden time who ¢x- 
posed his picture to the public criticism, and 
put a paint-brush handy that anybody 
paint out any particular feature he did not 
approve. Of course, the stupid man s800D 
found that everybody had some fault to find,. 
and his picture was totally obliterated. Just 
as it was with that artist’s picture so it is 
with the lifework of the majority. Somé- 
body will be pretty sure to take a 
distorted view of our characters and 4 
however meritorious they may be. Some 
do this wilfally and maliciously; other? 
through misunderstanding. 
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[coop HEAVENS, EDDY!” HE EXCLAIMED, “BEBE, AND AT THIS TIME! ”] 


THE SILVER LINING. 
—O-— 
CHAPTER I. 

A not, breathless night in Jaly, with the 
termometer at 180 in the gus, as with scarce 
ttength left to support their weary limbs, the 
ignt-workers still plodded on, the click, click 
ithe type the only sound heard throughout 
te room ; but as the chimes ceased, and Big 
Mm strack one, there was a temporary rest 
br slight refreshment, and a flow of chaff 
udethem for the moment forget their fatigue, 
“tome would catch a few minutes’ sleep, and 
thers would descend to the street door to let 
tenight air play on their heated heads, 

Among the latter was one, a young fellow 
not more than twenty-four, called by his 
ws “Gentleman George,” owing to his 
ayrior style, both in dress and manners, 
tich, although he was as free with his com- 
auions as the rest, appeared to stamp him as 
ta different mould. 

was tall and well proportioned, whilst 

tt shirt-sleeve rolled above his elbow dis- 
an arm the skin of which was fair and 

as that of a woman. His eyes were of 

‘lt hazel, and hia hair, which was dark 

would cluster in natural curls over his 

i Partially shading his high, smooth fore- 

ver upper lip hung a tawny mous- 

{ts beneath which, when he smiled, a row 

White, even teeth were visible, thus giving 
“tusual charm to his whole countenance. 

weather for the crops !” said one they 

“d Harris, as he looked up at the sky, in 

the stars were already beginning to 

rm Blow the crops,” said another, who, lifting 

pron, wiped his face, from which the 
on was flowing freely. 

tll, blow the crops,” retorted the other, 

; “but you needn’t be so preciousdis. 

| Hobbs, The session will soom be 


t 





over, when you know, — there’ll be no 
work to do—there’ll be no work to do-o-hoo,— 
and then you can live the life of a gentleman 
o2a———” 

But Hobbs did not stay to hear the last of 
his remarks, as, with a gesture of impatience 
at the hilarity of the other, he ascended the 
stairs, soon followed by Harris, leaving 
*'Gentleman George,” or, rather, Arthur 
Bland, still by the door, 

“* House still sitting!” soliloquised the latter, 
as moving to the other side of the street, he 
saw the light still barning in the clock- 
tower. 

With the exception of the policeman on the 
beat scarcely a soul was to be seen, a stillness 
as of death resting on Abbey and Tower, and 
falling on the soft green grass, bathed in the 
light of the waning moon. 

The quarter now striking, he was about to 
enter the door he had regained, as a form 
approached to where he stood and a girl’s hand 
was gently laid on his arm. 

“ Good heavens, Eddy!"’ he exclaimed, as 
he tarned at her touch and shook hands with 
her ; ‘‘ here, and at this time!” 

‘* Yes, darling!” she replied, “you are not 
cross, are you? But I could not sleep. it was 
so hot, and I knew you generally came to the 
door about this time ; so, when the house was 
quite quiet, I slipped out. I have besn waiting a 
long time, until the others went away, and 
you were alone. And look what I have brought 
you,” she continued, as she opened a tiny 
wicker basket, within which a dozen fine 
strawberries were laid on some cool green 
leaves. 

‘* You are a dear, good little girl,” he said, 
as he drew her towards him and kissed her 
full red lips; “but you must never do this 
again: I would not for the world have you 
in the streets alone at this hour; and how 
will you manage to get in when you return 
home?” 

‘‘Ready for every difficulty,” she replied 





with a smile, as she held up a latchkey. 
‘“*Mamma leit it on the table with the moat 
convenient tLoaghtlesaness ; bat do you think 
you will be on to-morrow night as well ?” ——™ 

‘*Can’t say, my pet,” he answered, “ but FE 
hope not. Oh! Eddy, don’t you think me 
very selfish? But I want to you—to think 
well before—as I would rather break my heart 
than make you unhappy.” 

“ How can you m me anhappy? ” asked 
4 girl, as she raised her large blae eyes to 

is. 


“Why, darling,’ he continued, ‘‘ you who 
have been brought up with every comfort, if 
not luxury, you who have never known what 
it is to pinch and slave; how could you bear 
the privations which will at times creep into 
the home of a comp.’s wife? And then, dearest, 
when hard work and little rest makes one 
irritable, could you bear with me then? Re- 
member, little one,” he continued, “ your 
friends would turn their backs on you; you 
would not, maybe, fraternize with mine, and 
as time passed on, would perhaps tire of me.” 

The blue eyes became suffased with tears, 
as, lifting them to the face of her lover, Edna 
Howard rested her head on his shoulder. 

‘¢ Arthur,” she said, ‘‘if that is the extent 
of my love, have nothing more to do with me. 
I could go through every ill for your sake— 
could face poverty if I only felt rich in your 
love; but if you doubt me, then we had better 
part.” 


“Oh! Eddy, my own, my darling!” he 
replied, as pressing her to his bosom, and im- 
printing passionate kisses on her lips, he told 
how he loved her, how his whole life was 
wrapped up in hers, as the chimes broke out 
on the still, night air. 

‘'Good-night, darling!” he said, “I musé 
go now,” and he was turning to leave her 
when the little basket she still held made her 
remember the s trawberries, 

‘* Won't you have them, then?’ she said 
as the upraised the lid. 
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‘* Yes, dear,’’ he replied, ‘‘ make haste!" ard | 
as she emptied them into hia apron he 
ascended the stairs with hasty strides, as 
Edna once more emerged:into the street: 

“ Obj. dear!’ she: saidSto- herself,’ ‘how. I 
wish I was one-and-twenty-now# I had-halfa 
mintto vOut tonight: Buns, no, itewen't: 
be wait, and: it-is-for- myself"alone 
thatijesbadll loveemey not for what I hawe;”’ 
andScongnetulatipgphareelf on. her retinenoe: 
andi wemanly wisd@m; she: soon. resobed: 
Cheater-place, whigh:ahe reenterediag noise 
lessigeamshe hadieMt-it-a-short t 
butelightas wasshesound ofthe 4 


it wae:suffivient: tararose-the- vigilance: off'a- 


largeMewfttun -the-smatnear 
the games who estonishnrant‘at. 
is mintress's « byv ae series» ob! 


batka«whiah: aroused:the:old ‘housekeeper who. 


Davis,not®.word,’ said the-ginh 
as her nottorberalarmed ; ‘it wasse: 
ho poi 7 

“ @iuld not sleep, Miss Hawerd! " the other: 
replitdinwetenighment ;+"then:why not have: 
takemmestroll: in the 2” and the: frills 
of rsucient } to stiffen: 
with: “she considered her: 
youn Mero: put lise 
forest jeaivorttattintnteneehe 
forgivenesa:forhaving ently: 
a j s 

se cateaby Maurice 
Motaneaemabeeebae a> is zembito exter- 
rin movement in a 


bush.ortree after sunset," replied Edna, who. 


assed. by to ascend: to: herJittie room, leaving. | 
the basket she haddbeencarrying onthe ball. 
table. 

The lastaction._ was: notlost-on: Davia,.who, 
as she heard the latter gently close. her-deor, 
took up the same. 

“There is something more than meets the 
eye here,” she soliloquised. ‘‘ What has this 
been carried for, and what does it all meatr?”’ * 
she inwardly exclaimed, as, opening the came, 
hex.eyes Jell.on shotessh.gueee. leayeson whiah.. 
thp wherriés.had so: lately: rested, one sof. 

ch. had remained bebind when shaampied 

them «inta..Arthar’s, apron. “ Well, I. shall 
makeit.mydaty to inform Lady Howard, that 
she.may, consider: whether it is right. for,a./ 
young,girl of twenty, to. be Po paca the. 
streets at. two. o'clock. in the morning or:no.; 
but, bléss ye, she weren't alone—not.she!”’ 
and.as Davia’s. thoughts evidently reverted to 
a something inthe: past, and recalled to; her 
memory the titme when she had seen but. 
twenty years of life, the rigid lines on banface 
softened, and.even the frill of her cap became 
limp,as.ié 
she again entered.her sleeping apartiment.. 

Edna.was wellaware that her mother would 

be. informed: ot hen midnight. sortie—a. fact 
which, caused her but little anxiety, as layi 
her-golden. head on. she.snow-white. pillaw she, 
secon. fell; aalkep,. But: her dreams, were 
ungyiet, and. dig 5 S0mMe,-unseen power. 
ever. dividing,her from.Arthur,. whose. band. 
some .faca..would .bescomea. distorted. whanayer 
his.gaze: fa on il .awaking,, witha 
scream she,found.thea sun pouring, his: rays 
into the..reom,. although. the household was 
still unareused.. So with a. yawn: and a,tarn 
she.once.more, courted the,god of sleep, as 
— Bland.bent hia, weary steps home- 
ward, 





CHAPTER II. 


Marg. Btanp was preparing breakfast aa her 
som entered by the area ddor of No, —, Lupne- 
street, and ‘a fragrant smell of ham-and.eggs 
feli'‘on his senses as he peered into the kitchen. 

She was a little round woman, with a 
pleasant fat face. Life to lier was a path 
the bad to traverse, andthe troubles she met 
were af 80 many reugh stones; which she 
kicked-ont of her way,-and+to which she gave 
no further thought’as she proceeded’ om her 


fell over her. wrinkléd brow, when. h 


destenction,.tha 
ing.) in doing their best to dastnoy- whatever chance: 





her to be so old, she having all the activity 
and fan of youth, but, aa she would tell folks, 
griazzling did more:towands wrinkles and grey 
hainthan.a hundred years rolled into one,-and. 
to take: the: rough with!the smooth: wag her: 


ae 

Theediffarentrcoms.in- No, —-weredet. out 
to.as- many different lodgers, with: theexcep- 
tion: of the kitchen, breakfast-room adjpining, 
aud two bedreomaatthe top which warereserved 
for herselfiand sen, And # lively time ste latter 
had of itwhen:he-camerhome tinedand worn 
toget a: fewhours’ rest: when un.- 
fortang the otham-inmatasovere:astir, 
andcan embryo pianistiin: theefitst flsor, a 
vidlinist. ia the. second, and. ax babyrin the 
baeliroom. of the same. kepgtup, a-continual 
concert of. ‘sound uvitedt'tinentire absemce of 
harmony. . 


’ MtaxeBland-was.asvidow, Me. Blandshaving - 
besome.so-far a).thing of the past thatecit was 
ator _ Mita. B. to. reeall: any 


* surroundings were. 
YP Bat his mother toldphimns, 
he-never had another home; and thus banished! 
any hope+that he-might have cherished/thmt. 
they had:once been:in a different position», 
‘“Come-on; lad,” said Mrs. Bland, asvebe 
toak=-upsthe last egg, and placed it with ites 
gurrounding of snowy-flakenessonthe 


i and putitherdish) 
on. thestables. ‘* YS Bit 
down and-makens ¢ coffee: 
will. reffesh: you; and Th d : 
upia yourroom, eo that you will be able to 
have a good sleep after.” 

‘'T have no appetite, mother,” said Arthar, | 
a8 he threw himself on a chair and. stroked | 





“the*cat, whith had jimped on his knees as 


soon as he was seated. 

‘*Ohi!| nonsense’ saidw tha former; .‘‘ you 
just take a omoubhiel ofsthat,.and-L'll wager 
you. won’tJeaye muchsof ifnoheaten:’’ 

But Arthur merely sipped the coffee—and. 
taated.a few mouthfals of the other; whanieas- | 
ing. he waadend-baat: he ames.to ascend to his. 
reom, 

For.same timerhe Jay tassingabantya con~ | 
fuaion-of theughts and ideanafilling: his:brain | 
as his mind reverted to Hddy andthe obstacle 
of birth and positian,. not to mame the-want of | 
money; which: raised..a barrier: between: him 
and.his happiness; and feara, which shenever 
named or thought of, were ever prerent with 


ims 

The heat wasedotense,.and,. notavithetanding: 
that.every means was¢aken by Mrs. Bland for: 
their des i fiiessvere most persistent: 


Arthnr bad. of cbhtsining:a peacefal:slumber, 

Itwaa too,hot foriexercineofany description; 
and. even: the: piano..and violin ware: mute, 
until at last fatigue conquening) all else; he» 
closed: hid..weary.eyes andi seon beeanre.un- 

conseious to: the: buzz ofvhis ternmenters;as 
they, with the gnueatest-pertinaaity, still ‘ tale: 
up their position on.his nose and settled on 

his soft brown: curls; and when: Mes..Bland, 

two hours later, entered his room. herwas still 

sleepitg. 

She very quietly closed. the door behind har, 
when after placing the. basin of becf-tea:she 
had.bronghi up on-the:tabie, she stood watch- 
ing the sleepar. To know what, was.passiug 
through. her mind .was. impossible; but. a 
seriousness uncommon to her nature sscemed 
to contract her brows, as there she stood 
gazing on him, when as her eyes fell on a birth- 
mark. which. was visible on his bare bosom, 
she gently drew tho shirt over it, and with a 
déep:drawn sigh waa about to turu from. the 
bed, when the baby below setting up a terrific 
yell, Arthur awoke. 

‘*What, you here, mother ?’’he said,.aa he 





journey, Herage was about filty—a fact she 
never denied, although few would have taken 





turned, 





ch Yes, 


dear,” 


she replied; ‘look, I’ve 





ame ice beet-tea; will setry ay 

rought ye some nice beef-tea; will 

sup & little? yenytal 
- be hye 1 ie. I will,” said Arthor 

as rail meself onvhis elbow heitook the 

basin. from: her — 


Tae. daily. paper ~ which thee! 
vance eich hi 


eyes falling on a» certain: 4 
nibtezed an exclamnatiiborand-tiartel eee 
seat npn oe as thoughia 
ss u * : acci 
in the a — 
4+*What on earth\iatha-matter; mother-?"” 


| pakeed: Arthar; ‘anyone would think you were. 


“Oh! nothing, ldsatways, nothing which 


| concexas:you;”’ sheanawered, as che took the 


tan hisdiand, ‘so now turn over 

gactosleep, audaliwill: briag you your 

wexy ecmecnonindien ns t — this?” 
t \the paperste left the room, 

a made ’ anyhow,” saidthe 
Sandiniphgictinedser of the reeseitoreer 
k atthe door of the room where-baby 
was: stile in- the exercise of* kis 
lanaieeoue sing up at the little rebel, ashis 

- ithe door, one would have 

«mind had been made uptoexterni- 

; thespot.. But the remark had 

-whateverto that tiny-individual, 

who put out lis arms to:go:to:her; and nestled 

fondly to her bosom, quiet and subdued, as 

she took him to the kitchen, where he could 

cry ta.his heart's content without disturbing 
the sleeper upstairs. 

After setting him down at her feet with 
some toys she always kept in reserve; Mis. 
Bland again fixed her eyes on the p 
which had-giverrsuch’s shock to her nervous 
system, which, after reading again and again, 
she cut carefully; ont placing the same in 
her. purse, as she let the remainder ofthe 
paper fall on the floor for the amusement.her 
infant visitor took in tearing, the.same. to. 
pieces. 

And. years after Mrs. Bland would always: 
say abe could not. make. ont how she mar 
ta: cook. the. dinner on that. day, hex 80 
fully oceupied. with other thoughts; bat the 
meal waa Rreparadl and, cleared, away ,with.n0. 
assistance but that rendered by s gil ob fou 
teen, who used to. help; generally. in 
domestic arrangementa. 

“ There, take him to his mother now,’ she 
said. to the latter, referring to. tha.babyys? 
Arthur entered the room she began.to pou: 
out some tea, that. he might have aoup befor: 
going to work. mM 

“ Are you going ont anywhere, mother? 
asked the latter, as to his astonisbment-Dits 
Bland had put on her best.dress since b 
him up his dinner. ‘‘ What the. dickens. 18, 
up 9” 

“Nothing particular,” remarked the other 
“Bat I have to. go ont on a little bosines® 
that’s all,” and, ag if to prevent him relertinds 
further to the subject, she commsacsd. aa Sine: 
a list of questions, which took ber sen.all hia 
time to answer before it was time to.atarb for 
the office. 

‘'T shall not belong,” Maria, she said.te the 
little servant, as, two hours after, she,lelt the 
house and proceeded to Chester-place. 





CHAPTER III. 

A youna girl was about to leave, the house 
as she ascended the steps, and Mra.4 a 
started as she gazed on the fair face, with: 
halo -of golden hair, as, with. the le pa 
the door still in her grasp, Eddy asked. 
she wanted, 
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wPtease, miss, is Lady Howard in?” Mrs. 
fandfinquired, and on the girl replying in 
qe afftimative, and bidding her comein, she 
qotered thé spacioushall.’ 

eee 1?” said ‘his yours ee 

as the dog began toexpress signs of.dis- 
wie : ween Mre.~ Band's’ footsteps 

don the tesselated fidor. ‘‘ Hé won't 
port you,” she added, and leading the way up 
thostairs to the drawing-room she opened the 
dgorof’*the same, 

“Mfdmma, here is some one. wants. par- 
ticularly to see you,’’ she said, as she told 
Mrs. Bland to enter tlie room. 

Lady Howard was seated by the open 
qindow. Liangnidly raising her head at. the 
qoundof her daughtér’s voice she seemed sur- 

to see the lattér in walking attire, and, 
taking any heed of her companion, 
who stood in the shadow. : 

“Age you going out, Edna?’ she.asked. 

‘Oly. alittle way, mamma.dear,”’ the girl 
replied,.as.her mother's look was safliciant to 
show her:it would not .be well. to repeat. the 
littlé.escapade.of the previous evening. 

Lady.Howard was:afine:woman, She had 
paused the-meridianiof life, but- her face still 
bore traces of the splendid beauty of hes 
youth, ‘She was extremely fair, and-even now 
thewcolenr: would monut: to her cheeks and 

beneath the soft skin as-brilliantly as- it 
a ago, wheniany sudden emo- 
ar. 


For the moment. shavdid.not-noticethat 
Meas. Bland’s eyes..ware: fixed: on her faded 
thongh: still: beautifubtaee, as: télling Edna 
notrtacbe long: she: -bidi.her close «the door 
behind: hery.when, rising: from: the-seat she 
hadoccupied by. the wiadow; she approached 
tothe middle of the room, her lovely figure 
showing tovadvantage in the rich surround. 


“What is it yous want with me?” she 
wked, addressing the former: 
ares to your honour, if you. have 
tty left, Lady Howard,” replied tie wonian, 
thé now advanced farther inte the raom that 
ihetight migtit fall more fatfy on her form. 

“Marthai” exclaimed the other. 

Yes, it is Martha,” replied the latter, as, 
without. invitation, she took a chair. and 
tated herself by the table. ~ 











Howard, from whose face all. trace of 
(lous had fled,, looked steadily at the woman, 
she. dropped into a seat. opposite her 
visitor, 

“What is.it youswant?” she-asked, 

“First-of ally to show you this if you have 
tet seancitcalready,”’ and Mrs, Bland: took 
trem herspurse. the paragraph she had: cut 
fomthe paper early in the day, and handed 
iétei her companion,. whilst she noted: the 
¢lieetthe.same: had on her. 

“Déad.!”’ she. exclaimed; “ dead.’ and 
{l expression ol pain passed over: her 
beautifcl countenance, as. resting her. head 
ther: handsshe:for the moment: appeared 
Wtorgetithat sheiwas not alone; but: the 
matle of Mrs. Bland's: dress-aroused. her to 
shoe be situation: i sins 

whatisit you wou ye me: do?” 
the asked, 


“Fidrence: Howard,” replied the other, as 
fixed her eyes on the faee~cf hercom- 
Panion, “does not'your own conscience tell'you 
what yon oaght to do? Twenty long years have 
Tkepi your secret. I refase to do 80 longer.” 
“Forty years would never tarn me from my 
Purpose, Until she lies cold and dead as he 
#now Iwill never open my lips. She shall 
tie as she has lived—childless, and the broad 
of Drangadhen shal! go to the man she 
You’ say twenty years you have kept 
tysecret’? Yes, true; twenty years since; and 
Mitt seems but yesterday.’ 
Hér head still drooped on her white, trans- 
t hand, whilst she appeared lost in 
thought and entirely oblivious of her com. 
yrlan’s presence, nntil Mra. Bland, desirous 
Making that presence known, gave a little 


. 





short cough, adding..(as.she saw.it had the 
desired effect),— 

*‘ And don't you. think, now,Awentg years-is 
sufficient to keep it up ?—and surely if}ia long 
enough to forget.a quarrel-in ?”’ 

‘Have you had any reason.to complain? ”’ 
ashed her companion. 

“ Ohl no, my lady,” replied the other, you 
haveallus behaved like a lady to me, but that 
isn’t all’, I have such a thing as a.conscience, 
and conscience is for ever a dinning, .into.mg 
ears, ‘You know you. ain't .acting.right, 
Martha, and you: are aa. bad asisheia,’ and 
that’s what made. me.coma;to..you, when I 
found that there,” and she pointed tothe.piece 
ot.p which still lay on the.rosawood table: 
“ Thinks I, this is a good opportunity; bati.you 
consider the matter, my;lady, and I promica 
yoa-to do nothing until I hear from.you,”’ and 

. Bland rising from her seat made a maver 
ment towards the door, 

“Let it rest so then, for. a.shert time, 
Martha,” replied her ladyship, as she held.out 
her hand. ‘‘I will write to.you ina few days, 
you hear that,” she continued,.as, moving 
towards the window. they: listened to.seme 
street. music,.‘‘ Wait till. the:clouds: roll. by.” 
‘'Yes, Martha, every cloud has.a ailven lining,” 
and she. once more bid the woman adieu,.as8:0 
neat little maid-servant entered the room. 

_“ Shall L light the gas, myJady.?’’ askedthe 
latter, as, after having shown; Mrs,: Bland.ont, 
she once more ascended to :the:room,.bui mz 
lady had.stepped on to, the balcany,. drawing 
comfort; from the. sweat perfame,of flowers 
surrounding her, and.the soft, summer, breez3 
which cooled her heated. temples; and as.she 
stood there dreaming, of. the past, going. back 
in memory to the long ago, whem fond words 
had. been whispered in. her.ear,:.on such & 
night as this, with no other witness.of. her 
happiness than the bright stars glitteriog, in. 
the heavens, and the leaves as. they. rustled 
in, the branches above,her head, her attention 
was drawn to two figures-which,moved.slomig 
forward in the.deepeniug gloom--a, youthiand 
a girl. For a.moment, Lady Howard forgot 
that which -had...s0. lately engrossed her: 
thoughts, as.her eyes.took.in. the seene before: 
her—he with his arm encircling: her tiny 
waist, looking down. on the fair, face uplifted 
to his own, a face, which even in.the.growing 
shadows, she could see lighten:withithe light of 
love, a8 his soft words were whispered.too.low. 
for aught. but her to hear. 

“Edna!” she; exclaimed, ‘and. at- this 
hour! Surely Iam mistaken !”’ But.a fom 
moments. confirmed the trath,. which: she 
almost doubted, as a short: tima: later: the 
former entered. the, reom, whilst. Arthun 
Bland remained in the shadow,. until -he 
had heard the door shut behind her, whem he 
again bent his steps homeward. 

Mes Bland was at home.on.hia retarn,. bub 
the stiff silk dress, was.taken. off and her 
afternoon stuff one put on in its place, She 
was preparing the supper table as he.entered, 
and-did not at first notice that.he had. come 


in. 

‘* Lor, how: you did frighten. me, Arthur!” 
she-said, as with. a start. she :turned.at the 
sound of her name; “so youain’t. on to. 
night?” 

“ No, thank goodness,” replied: Arthur ; ‘but 
I say mother, I thought you. said .you. were 

oing.out?’’ 

“‘ Well, and hain’t I had.plenty of time to-go 
ont and come.back?’’ retunned: his mother,.aa 
she stripped off the outer leaves of a lettuce 
she. was. getting ready for salad, whilst the 
litile-termagani of. the second-floor back. sat 
on.the. floor complacently sucking a. piece of 
the root of the same, which. he. evidently 
seemed to relish. 

Arthur wondered what had put his:mother 
out, but knowing from experience it was better 
when she was in a bad humour: ta: take 
no notice he quietly took a seas close by.tha 
baby, at whom he commenced:snapping. his 
fingers, as.a way, he thought, of making: him 
laugh, but unfortunately it had. the. contrary 
effeot ; for, instantly dropping the lettuce root, 





heset upaterride yeld,.cemsing:Méa. Bland in 
her fright ta.eat: hex finger; seo she. haatily 
tarsed te see-whatsvaatheunaster. 


aaked,'.as. lifeingehim,.fzom: the: fleon she 
Sean h Sean ssalttnadisoenhinds tt om 
ex » ptaini swhite: diaper:of 
his»pinafors;; butialkin: vain. . Whilst Mra. 
Biandheld him in:shesermait wasall. right, 
but: the:mament sheopnt ‘him: down andihis 
eyes fell on Arthur he commenged agai 
until theJatter,loning.sdl patience, tal ‘his 
metherte take him: upstairs, omhe'd : go.cut 
without:any supper. i 

**QOh, dear, dear! ” replied thedatter;as sire 
took ap-tha icfant, whoappeared: -détermined 
to-soream louder than ever, in spiteto Arthur, 
for having been the cause of fife- banishment. 

“T¢-min’tall -honey-keeping a dedging-house,” 
she--said;'as> the cries ofthe child became 
deafened bythe -five-fingered exerci#e in the 
first floor,and‘‘ Homesweet Home/’sorsped-on 
the» violin in-the one above; that *thelittls 
woman was-almost beside~ herself when-she 
depesited -her charge in hie- mother’s arms. 

On-hewretarn to the- kitchen; Arthur Jifted 
his eyes-fromr the:paper. which he- had been 
reading, as if-in- doubt whether-it: would “be 
wiser -to.enter inte-conversation, or-remain 
silent until his mother’s-face-had: resumed-its 
usual serenity; but the first glanee giving him 
no encouragement, he: took the: latter course; 
and. continued: readiug*the -paperrstit she; 
having finished hers preparatiéns, . tehi* him 
supper was teady, 

The meal was a silent one, and Arihur-was 
not-serry’thatsuch* was the case, as it* gave 
him time for reflectiom;-and althorgh he was 
auxious-to learnthe reasonmof Mra: Bland’ 
visit to: Chester-place;.as- he felt ‘sure> from 
Edna's deseription that-she- wae-the: liftle 
weman who had-asked for-Liad y Howard, still 
he-dacked' the courage toecommenee the subs 
jects: 

“* Surely,” he thought; “she had not it any 
way discovered their secret; ‘and considéred it 
her duty toinform her ladyship; before: first 
of alt speaking to him Olttno;’ Hie mother 
was too frank and open-hearted for that; but 
what else could ‘beths purport of. ter vikit to 
that lady's residence?” And as these thoughts 
passed through his-mind “he-felt*he-contd not 
rest-antil ‘he had learnt ‘the-trath,« when a 
single knock-at the-déor,-and” = voice which 
he-vould not mistake, sent hisideas in s dif- 
ferent direction: 

‘That's Mary again. for,a thousand!’” he 
oma, as Mrs, Bling rose from: the 
table. 

‘*Néver! exclaimed the latter; “why she 
hasn’t been. in ber place nota fortnight this 
time,”* ; 

Mary.,was.a housemaid, who; whenever ale 
was out of place, which was invariably twice 
a month, lodged. with Mrs, Bland, antilLobiaia- 
ing, a3 she expressed. it, ‘‘a freak crib.* She 
was very little, remarkably neat;aad with an 
appearance which, she declared, would. iake 
her anywhere, which, undoubtedly; ninecares 
out of ten it did; bnt unfortunately the balance 
of bad temper. aud. sauciness..so outweighed 
the former, that..whenever. she. went. into. a 
situation the odds were in favour of her being 
turned out the same night, until, Artbor 
jokingly,told hia. mother,‘ sha.was.an aupuity 
to. her, and.whilatshe lived thereiwas no fear 
of having that little room at. the, top, of the 


house empty,’ 
TheJlather was not mistaken.. 
+: Another owretchedicrib:!” he heard uber 


» a6 Mire,: Bland opened the door;:ant they 
denonited the boxes, which, had jit-not- been 
for:their neat. coverings, would have gaffarei 
sadly from their constant travelling andishe 
bumps they received: on. being: continaalin 
transferred from -cab: to house and honaeta 
cab. 

‘‘ What is the matter now, Mary?” asked 
Arthur, as she deseendéd-te the kitchen. 
** Oubagaim?”’ 

+ Yes,’ replied: Mary, with a silvery laugh, 
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which ill-belied her real disposition ; ‘‘ who 
do ye think could stand her cheek ?” 
“Whose cheek?” asked Arthur, at a loas 
to understand her meaning, : 
“* Why, the missus’s, to be sure,” replied the 
girl ;‘' theoldrst. She flew at me like a pick- 
t,” she continued (swaying from side to 
side like the pendulum of a clock, a way 
Mary always had when excited, which she 
seldom was not), “and I tarns round and 
her, 2 


“ But what was it all about?’ asked Mrs. 
Bland ; “* why, I thought you were getting on 
so comfortable like, not having heard of you 
for a fortnight.” ! 

‘*A fortnight ??’ laughed Mary, swaying 
faster than ever. ‘‘ Lor’ bless ye, I haven’t 
been there a fortnight! '’ 

‘* Not a fortnight?’ exclaimed mother and 
son er ; ‘why, where have you been?” 

‘* Well, you know I told ye when I went it 
wasn’t the place I wanted, but I was obliged 
to take something ; and when I got there 
there was an old cook, and directly I saw 
her I said to myself, ‘ you'll never agree with 
her, I know,’ but you know you are always in 
the wrong, s0 don’t you begin” —Mary had a 
habit of speaking of herself as though she 
was another person—‘‘and I keep ne bat 
when I in the morning for the water 
for my be blest if the old cat 
hadn’t turoed the kettle right off the fire, 
and of course, to make a long story short, we 
had a row, and I had to go.” 

Mary?” asked 


“Without your wages, 
Arthur. 

“What do you think?” replied Mary, 
swaying more furiously than ever, ‘‘ Oh, no ; 
they had to pay my month’s wages, 0’ 
course, and I got another crib the same day.”’ 

“ Without a character?” said Mrs. Bland. 

‘¢ Well, the missus told the lady all about 
it. She said I was yee ope t, and 
respectable ; leastways, was the 
she had with me, and as usaal, of course she 
was ted with my appearance, and I 
went in same night.’ 

“ And what made you leave this last place,” 
asked Arthur. 

‘* Well it wasn’t my fault; I should have 
stayed if I could, although there were 
too many servants for me, in the first 
instance, as you know I only like to go where 
there is cook and housemaid. However, you 
must know the missus was a widow lady ; 
there was only her and a young lady, her 
step-daughter ; then there was an old house- 
a the lour-maid, cook, and me. 
Well, laa night ere was an awfal scene. 
Miss Edna, it seems, has been keeping 
company with some young man without 
her ma a-knowing of it, and last night she 
found it out.” 

“Oh! Arthur, my life; just see what you 
have done!” exclaimed Mrs. Bland, as her 
son upset the jag of ale over the clean cloth. 

“ Sever mind about the cloth,” says 
Arthur. “Well, and how did it all end, 

 e 

“Oh! of course, missus says I should ha’ 
told her, as she was quite sure [ knew ; and I 
ups and says to her face it wasn’t trce, and a8 
usual got turned out there and then.” 

* But about the young lady, I mean?” says 
Arthur anxiously. 

“You are mighty anxious about the young 
lady,” laughed Mary. “Oh, she’s all right ; 
she cheeked her ma, and tells her she was 
not her ma at all, and she wouldn’t give up 
her young man for anyone, But come on, and 
give us a jug to get a drop of ale afore I take 
my things off,’ and Mary run up the stairs, 
leaving s. Bland and her son to finish 
their supper, the former giving directions to 
their small atom of servitude to carry the 
lighter boxes to the top room, leaving the 
larger ones for Arthur later on. 


CHAPTER IV. 


To write to Arthur and tell him how her 
m ther had been a witness of their last part- 








ing was the firat thought of Edna after the 
stormy interview she had had with the 
former, in which, accordingto Mary’s version, 
she had cheeked the same, and the latter 
young lady had had her dismissal. She had 
refused to tell either the name or occupation 
of her lover, knowing full well such an 
avowal would have been consideied by Lady 
Howard as an insult to the memory of her 
dead father, whose pride would never have 
sanctioned such a onion; whilet the very 
difference in their station, in her eyes, added 
greatly to the romance of her situation, at 
the same time, that she truly loved the young 
compositor with all the freshness of a first aftec- 
tion ; whilst after a restless night, in which he 
fancied Eddy was being drawn from him by an 
irresistible force, Arthur awoke to a sense of 
his trae position. How could he—a man 
working for his weekly wage—take her—dearly, 
fondly as he loved the baronet’s danughter— 
from a home of luxury to one which at the 
best could not provide a tithe of the comforts 
which to her were as necestaries from her 
earliest childhood ? 

But as he read the letter which awaited him 
at the office, the good resolations he had 
formed in the still night hours vanished—all 
thoughts of the fature were scattered to the 
a a ap : _ — ¢ — 
present happiness ; an e bouyancy 
spirits during the remainder of the day did 
not pass unnoticed by his companions. 

Besides, it was his birthday, and, as was 
the custom, such an event as a birthday could 
not be allowed to pass without the customary 
whiskey and biscuits, with which the honours of 
the same were celebrated, 

“Long life and prosperity to Gentleman 
George,’ said the one they called Harris, as 
he tipped off the neat spiritfrom a cracked 
wnt Yeah, Bbgeacge, ther, who bad 

i . ” gays another, who ha 
evidently been celebrating someone else's 
birthday; ‘“‘’ere’s good ’ealth, my boy——” 
when a sudden larch not ouly ended his 
speech, bat the cracked cup, which same to 
gtief as he fell on the floor, where he was 
allowed to remain to sleep till late in the day, 
when he was aroused to find each man at his 
case, and the click, click of the type told him 
work was resumed. 

And Arthur seemed to have derived fresh 
strength as he toiled on—on, until once more 
the chimes of the later hours resounded from 
the belfry tower, telling of the bright summer 
night passing away. 

* Did you get my letter, dear?” asked Edna, 
as Gentleman George, according to appoint- 
ment, ran down to meet her at the door. 

‘* Yee, my darling,” was the reply, as in the 
shadow of the doorway he pressed her to his 
bosom and imprinted a kiss on her fair fore- 
head, “ But, Eddy dear, don’t you think you 
were wrong to leave home, cause such 
anxiety—as your mother will naturally feel 
at your absence?” 

“She is not my mother,” said the girl, 
‘‘and has no right to control my actions.” 

‘* Hash!” replied Arthar, ‘think, darling. 
She.was your father’s wife, and would he have 
had you act so? You cannot suppose, Eddy, 
I speak but for your good. Had I money I 
would ask you to place your fate in my hands 
—to be my darling wife, and we would to- 
gether meet the troubles which inevitably 
creep into the working man’s heme. But I 
love you too much to insure my own happiness 
at the loss of yours.” 

‘*No, you don't love me,” sobbed Eddy. 
“I'll go back to mamma, and never see 
you again,” she cried, passionately, as she 
endeavoured to disengage herself from his 
embrace. 

“ Eddy!” 

And, as the pained look in bis soft hazel 
met hers, the first stroke of eleven solemnly 
breaking on the atill night air, begging him 
to forgive her, she told him the address of the 
old nurse to whom she had fled, when Lady 
— upbraided her on the previous even- 
Dg. 


“ And you will not repent? Yon think of 
the o- gon are about to take, my pet, that 
you w my darling wife,” he was sayir g, 
when a hearse turning the corner, slowly psat 
where they were standing. 

‘ he What F. it?” asked Eddy, a few people 
lollowin @ same, arousing her s 

thas hour : : — 

“Ob,” replied Arthur, “it is the bod 
Lord D'Almaine, which is to be sanmapel be 
the midnight train from Victoria for interment 
at bis country seat. 

“Who is he?” asked Edna, 

“Why, the nobleman who fell down dead 
whilst listening to the debate in the House 
the other night,” Arthur replied. 

“I didn’t know anything about it,” said 
a as she watched the hearse out of 
sight. 

“‘Tt shows you don’t read the papers 
much,” laughed Arthur. “He complained 
of faintne:s, but died before assistance could 
be obtained. The body was moved to ‘The 


for, and by her wish it was to be conveyed 
late and quietly to Drangadhen. But there 
goes the quarter. I must be off—one more 
kiss and away,” 

> preee me eats the remainder of the 
night passed—his thoughis so with 
Eddy that he made countless akuaes, and 
never did the hours appear to lag as they did 
then, until the time came when, throwing off 
his apron, he hurried homewards, 

Tn doing so he had to pass the street where 
Eddy had taken refuge with her nurse, and 
he almost wished the little head, which he 
knew would be at the window, was not there 
to see him worn, jaded, and dirty as he 
passed. ri 

Mary was in the kitchen on his return, 
where Mrs. Bland was engaged in her culinary 
duties, whilst the big maid of fourteen was 

usly endeavouring to bring « polish on 
@ boot, in which her hand was lost, and her 
arm had disappeared up to the elbow. The 
former was attired in walking costume, & 
white silk tie, fastened with a silver brooch, 
giving, as she considered, the finishing touch 
to the scrupulous cleanliness of her whole 
dress. 

** Oat already, Mary?” said Arthur, as he 
retarned the morning greeting. 

“ Rather! what do you think?” replied 
that young lady (Mary always appealed to the 
thoughts of any one who questioned her). 
“I'm off with my advertisement to the 
newspaper orfice, and if they don’t have it 
out to-morrow they'll know it, that’s all; 
and with that dreadful threat, which by the 
intonation of her words might have been 
supposed to involve the ruin of the paper, she 
swayed ont of the house, leaving the little 
servant polishing away at the other boot ip 
the back kitchen, whilst Mra, Bland and 
her son took their breakfast ia the front. 

‘Did you read, mother, about that noble- 
man who fell down dead in the House the 
other night?” asked Arthur. “His body 
was removed last night—it passed our place 
a bout eleven o’clock.” 

“It isn’t often I reads the paper,” said _. 
Bland, as she cut three immense hunches ©! 
bread-and-butter, and, pouringout a m 
of coffee, called to the girl when she 
finished them boots to come for her — 
fast. ‘‘Bat what about it? Isn’t he to 
buried here, then?” 

“No,” replied Arthur. “ After the ingens 
his remains were removed quietly from The 
Grand,’ and they are to be interred at Dran- 

adhen on Thursday.” 
on I know! I rreoae 4 1” said Mra. Bland, ex- 
citedly, “in Drangadhen charchyard, ander 
the marble stone around which the roses 
bloom, and the sweet mignonette grows over 
the tomb of the D'Almaines, protected by the 
gilded rails which divides it from the common 
barial ground.” ” 

“ Do you know Drungadhen then, mother 








asked Arthur, surprised at the other's excite- 
ment. 


Grand,’ and Lady D'Almaine telegraphed. 
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———— 
‘‘T know those who do,” she replied, curtly ; 
‘hot you get on with your breakfast, for you 
jook dead-beat. Come on, Maria, your coffee 
will be stone cold.” 

The last sentence was applied to the girl, 
whe had just mavaged to disengage her arm 
from the last boot, and was nothing loth to 
avail herself of the fare her mistress had pre- 
psred for her, whilst Arthur once more 
ascended to his little room, where, notwith- 
standing piano, violin, and baby, he soon 
fell fast asleep—to dream of Eddy, but not 
as the wife of a poor comp, but as that of 
one in her own station of life. 





CHAPTER V. 

Taz mossy grounds surrounding Drungadhen 
Castle were bathed in the bright sunlight of a 
hot Jaly day, vainly striving to enter through 
the close drawn blinds where a lady sat, her 
head bowed on her breast in uncontrollable 
grie’, as she gazed on the silent features of 
him, with whom bat a few days before she 
had parted in full health and strength, now 
cold and lifeless. 

She was not young, but neither trouble nor 
age could remove, though they might modify, 
the beauty which would ever rest on the 
features of Adelaide D’Almaine whilst life 
lasted. She was a brunette of the purest 
type, and through her clear olive skin the 
colour would wave to and fro at times, tinging 
her cheek with the hue of the carnation, whilat 
at others she would be pale and colourless, or, 
as envy would pronounce it, sallow. 

She was yoy | attached to the man on 
whose dead face she now gazed, as tears of 
agony welled through the snowy fingers che 
pressed over her burning eyes. 

For years her whole happiness had rested 
on him and him alone, a great sorrow in the 
weary past having deprived her of all else on 
which to fix her -affection, as childless she 
lived on, surrounded by every luxury to make 
fife happy whilst that for which she prayed 
and hoped was denied her; and as a vision of 
&@ sweet baby face—and she heard in her 
imagination th2 lisping of a baby tongue— 
would at times come before her in her happiest 
moments, like gall it seemed to embitter the 
cup of bliss, which otherwise it was hers to 
quaff. And now that death, regardless of all 
ties, had left her alone in the world, she only 
pees that the grave which would open for 

might close on both. 

How long she had sat by the side of death 
the knew not, as, anconscious of the passing 
moments—unheeding the reflection in that still 
chamber of the summertide withont—her 
thoughts flew back to the years gone by, and 
in her fancy she again passed through all the 
joys and troubles of the days long fled, when 
suddenly she arose, and approachiogs miniature 
cabinet of ebony inlaid with pearl, she unlocked 
the same, from its hidden récesses abstracting 
& packet in tissue paper, and unrolling the 
fame, displayed a treasure on which she 
showered passionate kisses as she bathed it 
with her hot tears. It was an infant’s shoe of 
blne-quilted silk, soiled in parts where the tiny 
foot had creased it, which, although treasured 
48 the richest gem, began to show signs of 
age, which even prized as it had been, could 
not defy the time which had passed since a 
loving hand had placed it there. 

Taking it tenderly from the drawer in which 
it had lain so long, Lady D’Almaine returned 
0 the coffin from which the dead face still 
seemed to wear for her the smile it had ever 
had in life, and placed her treasure on the 
still breast 


“Tie there,’ she said, as her tears fell on 
both, “all that is left of the D’Almaines. On! 
Heaven, that I might lie there too,” and, 
kneeling by the corpse of the fond husband— 
by the tiny relic of her baby son— Adelaide 
D'Almaine prayed not for life, but for the 

long sleep from which she hoped never to 


But the weary days passed by, the sun shone 
bright, and the birds twittered gaily amid the 


branches as they swayed to and fro above the 
green sward of Drungadhen, as though neither 
trouble nor sorrow could ever enter within its 
castle walls. But it shone on the stream of 
black, and the birds sung their gay songs over 
the sable plumes, as, slowly and mournfully, 
the last of the D’Almaines was borne to his 
last home, the last time (the villagers said) 
that the marble stone would be raised to 
receive one of the old family. 

“ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,”’ and the soil 
from the land which had been theirs from 
generation to generation fell o’er the last of 
their race. The will of the late Earl was 
read. in which failing issue he bequeathed all 
to his wife, Lady Adelaide D’Almaine, wholly 
and absolutely. The same was disputed, and 
claimants put in their title to the broad lands 
of Drungadhen, but, failing the direct line, 
ultimately withdrew, leaving the widow in 
quiet possession. 

Many weeks had passed since these events, 
and where the trees waved theirjleafy branches 
in the sunlight they were now bare, standingl 
like spectres of the past, on the broad expanse 
of untrodden snow. 

Lady D*Almaine had left the Castle, which 
but reminded her of her great loss, taking up 
her residence in London for the winter months. 
She lived almost the life of a recluse, caring 
little for society, ber only companion a niece, 
on whom she now appeared to fix her whole 
affection. 

Constance Aubrey was the daughter of her 
youngest and favourite brother, who, only 
surviving his wife but a short year, left 
Constance "an orphan at an early age. She 
was now eighteen, a pretty fair-haired, bright 
creature, whoze winning ways gained for her 
many a friend, whilst ,in addition to her 
charms of face and person, they but too often 
invoked the jealousy of her sex. 

‘Now, auntie,” she said coaxingly, as she 
approached from the window of their hotel, to 
where Lady D'Almaine was seated by a large 
fire, her feet resting on a velvet stool, which 
sank deep into the fleecy wool of the mat on 
which it stood, ‘* you will go for a drive this 
lovely afternoon, won't you? It will do’you so 
much good to go round the Park, and I should 
s0 much like to hear how that poor young 
woman is who was knocked down yesterday.” 

‘* My dear child,” replied her Aunt, ‘' what 
are you talking about? You insisted'yesterday 
on her being conveyed after the accident in 
the carriage with yourself to some dirty, out- 
of-the.way place, and now, maybe, you will 
want to give her a drive with me.” 

“No, auatie, dear,” said Constance, ‘* not 
quite so familiar as that; but she did seem 
so nice, and I feel sure she is a lady, notwith- 
standing it is not a very nice place where she 
lives, and I should like to know how she is, 
that’s alll, May I order the carriage? ” 

‘© As you will, my child,’ replied her lady- 
ship, as Constance smothered her with kisses, 
and said she was the dearest auntie that ever 
lived; and so my lady’s maid was soon 
enveloping her in costly fars, and following 
to the carriage door, warm and heavy rugs 
were wrapped round her ladyship’s legs, s0as to 
defy the biting cold of that January afternoon. 
And Conny took every precaution for 
the comfort of her aunt, as with her own fair 
face all aglow with the life and joyousness of 
youth she chatted on, until the elder lady 
became quite lively beneath the influence of 
her buoyant spirits. They had been twice 
round the Park, had twice passed and re- 
passed the same carriages, when, gaining 
permission from Lady D'Almaine, Constance 
gave directions for the coachman to drive to 
Elm-street, Pimlico. It was a small street, 
and the houses chiefly inhabited by respectable 
mechanics, were, although not pretentious, 
free from any signs denoting — The 
balconies were decorated with evergreens, 
where summer flowers had once bloomed, 
and snowy curtains draped the windows, 
inside which, belonging to the parlours, was 
placed a tiny table, on which a figure or shade 
of artificial fiowers stood facing the street. A 





x? 


carriage stopping at one of these was an event 
which caused several heads to appear almost 
simultaneously at each house in the row, 


their silver harness, and the carriage, on the 
panels of which was displayed the arms of the 
DAlmaines, wasobtainable ; whilst the horses 
in their turn appeared equally astonished at 
being drawn up, in what they evidently 
considered and exprersed by the toss of their 
proud heads, as a questionable locality. 

The loud and important rat-tat of the foot- 
man was answered by a big stout woman— 
from appearance the landlady—who, having 
answered the former’s question, remained 
with the door open whilst he returned to the 
carriage, from which Constance and her aunt 
at once alighted. 

The landlady preceded them up the stairs, 
which, although narrow, were carpeted and 
scrupulously clean, until knocking at the front 
room on the first floor she ushered them into 
the same. 

This, likethe rest of the house, was neatness 
itself; and although the farniture was of an 
inferior description, as well ss scanty, still 
there was a refined taste displayed in the 
arrangement of the same which, did not pass 
unnoticed by the visitors. 

An old woman was busily en stirring 
something in a saucepan on the fire, whilst on 
a bed with snowy coverlet and spotless linen, 
reclined ® young one—almost a girl—beside 
whon, its tiny face alone visible, slept a two 
days old babe. 

‘*Oh, dear!” said Constance, as she drew 
her aunt's attention to the little stranger, ‘I 
had no idea of this,’ addressing the young 
mother ; “I cawe to inquire how you were 
after the narrow escape you had the other 
day?” 

4 I was very, very frightened,” replied the 
girl; ‘‘and thought nothing could have saved 
me; but it was so kind of you to bring me home 
when I fainted away, after having told the 
policeman where I lived, and before the morn- 
ing my baby was born.” 

The reserve usually visible when conversing 
with a superior was ae absent, as in a 
tone of equality she replied to the questions 
put by Lady D’Almaine and her niece, and a 
flush of pleasure dyed her fair face, as she 
listened with a young mother’s pride to the 
eulogiams passed on her infant son, who slept 
on ore of the praise passed on his 

rsonal appearance. 

P Gaping they would come again in a few 
days they were about to leave, as the handle 
of the door turned, and a young man entered 
the room. 

‘It is my husband " said the girl, address- 


‘* these are the kind friends in whose carriage 
I was brought home the day I was nearly run 


over.” 

Lady D’Almaine looked steadfastly at him, 
as he acknowledged their presence ; and then, 
expressing his gratitude for the kindness they 
had shown his wife, he ed to escort 
them to their carriage, the door of which he 
had closed after them, when calling him back, 
the elder lady held out her card, saying,— 
‘Excuse me, but what is your name?” 

« Arthur Bland,” was the reply. 

“ And that is mine,” she said, as he took 
the same, and the carriage drove off amid the 
surmises of the neighbours as to the reason of 
its going there. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘Tapy D’Aumame!” said Arthur, as he 
looked atthe card her ladyship had left, ‘‘ how 
strange, and she seems quite to have taken to 
my little Eddy ;” but the surprise of the latter 
was asgreat as his own, on hearing from her 
husband the name of her visitor, in honour of 
whom she confided to him, later on, she 
should name baby Arthur D’Almaine, and 
accordingly little Master Bland was thus 
baptized and christened. 





Mrs. Bland, senior, saw little of Arthur 


where a view of the magnificent horses, with _ 


ing the ladies. “Arthur,” she continued, ~ 
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since his-marriage, and, as she had -expressed 
nerself vather warmly respecting the step he 
bad»taken, he-entered ‘into no confidences re- 
garding the same,and she remained in entire 
ignorance «as to‘where he tived,:as:also the 
name of the girl he-had made his wife. Had 
whe been aware df ‘the step he bad intended 
>thking she-would; before it»wastoo late, have 
done wll im her-power: to have:prevented the 
union, which eppeared:to her a source of 
annoyanee and trouble; whilet itwas as great 
a puzzle to ‘Arthur: to -understand>why it 
sontt thus -affect her. 

"Month after:month passed by since shavhad 
‘paid that.evening visit to Lady Howardand 
ssreach went on,:and no communication from 
tthedatter with reference to the purport of the 
same, she determined to take other steps: for 
‘the-attainment of her object ; — = — 4a 
‘opportunity one morning, when little cooking 
‘was required by the inmatesof No. —, arrayed 
‘herself inher ‘best clothes, and asking Mary, 
who was again out of place, if shs would mind 
the: house:until her return, sallied' forth. 

“(QL oourse I: will,” said Mary ; ‘“bat you 
won't belong, will you ?—as I promised to-go 
‘over: tomy sister's,” 

‘‘ .shan’t be more:than a couple.of hours,” 
replied Mrs. Blandj-buttoning a:pairofgloves 
tworsizes«¢oo -large for her, »as ‘she ‘went 

‘towatds ¢he door. 
““¢ Alb ight, good-bye; old ‘gal,’ \said ‘Mary, 
swwially> inquisitive; bat’ not iiking: to 
“inquireinto the‘ old gal's ’* business. 

Mrs, Bland had to wait some! time for a 
‘bus,-and-then, unfortunately commencing her 
journey ina wrong ‘one,-one ‘of the specified 

shourmhed.almost gone *bdfore she fonnd:her- 
~self inthe office of Si in and Brothers, 
solicitors, Lincoln's Inn-fields, and a>good 
twenty minutes of the other passed ‘in: the 
‘clerk’ moffice; where :she ‘thought time never 
‘passed-so slow before) as sitting therd facing a 
woodempartition, not very high; behind which 
two or three youngmen,seated:on high stools, 
scratchedaway with their pens on Jerge sheets 
of paper—the only seund witivh »:breke ~the 
ostiliuess ofthe rcom. Lie:littte weman read 
end: -tenend : the idifferent: property-mentioned 
con derge bills; which-would be seld-by auction 
Sing, surying ner Gaby Sepequmedag sience 

ay, varying ‘her: study by» g e 
“temperance for “‘ Sim pkin’s blue-ribbon 
rmen,’’y setting forth the evile.of deink, with 
extra -speechesby'Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
&c. Under these was saketoh of adonkey’s 

“chead ;but whether it was meant as ariliastra- 
‘ siomof the abstainer or non-abstainer was.not 
specified ;:but ‘Mrs, Bland took it albin, and 
then back again to the auction bill, antilshe 
~ned alorost dearnt them ealll by hesrt; ‘as the 
door: opened, and:arsmart oy:of fourteen 
adesiredher+‘ to watkthisway.” 

Mre@impkin ~was-an>elderty man, who, ias 

Mrs. Bland entered, merely gave a wave cof 
chis white diend?in) the direction of the.chair 
the’ wishedher:to-occupy. A large: fire was 
‘burning int the! bright:grate, and on-a-soft pile 
“rug: beforeitheossme laid-a little shaggy.dog, 
who, with his:head resting-on his paws, merely 
moved his eyes ather approach ; after. which 
he—looked: at: dsisomaster,».and: then iat his 
visitor,:as ittoradlo-who »wase going to'begin ; 
and Mr, Simpkiarand Mra. Blatid bothlooked 
xt! the dog and dhen ateach other,antil the 
‘iatter,tiinking thet !Mary-wonld be off} and 
Veuve >the! honse to-take eare ‘of: itself, com- 
menced business by pulling oat!ther purse, 
which she had mach-difficulty in opening, 
and which, whep she attained her object, did 
80 by scattering allfhe-coins it contained on 


the eappet. 

“ Dwieh $, sic, ’iwaid thelittle 
"woman - gro win in the facepas she 
“stooped to pick upthe money shebad dropped, 


‘proceeding watched closely by “ Peteh,”’ who 
reiged noobjection until Mes. Bland attempte1 
to reach-a.so ign which’ had rolled-by his 
nose,~when he evidently wonld have disputed 
the right ‘of ownership had not ‘his master 
interfered by picking.upthe aame-and restor- 
‘ag it to his: companion. 





“Just state your business first, my good | hastened io tell Mrs. Bland: all about it, 
woman,’ said Mr. Simpkin, “sand :we wilisee | For the moment Ohariotte' had forgotten 
how the case stands before weteik of coats.” the purpose of her errand, batnhen the for. 
‘* I’m ‘sure, sir, you are ‘very kind,” reptied | mer told Mrs. Bland thateshe spas¢he wader. 
Mrs. Bland,-as:she entered fully into the pur- , housemaid at Lady Howard’: with her, she 
port of her visit, whilst Mr; Simpkin, listening ; suddenly remembered the im pertanee of:-her 
attentively the while, alowed his eyes toroam | mosssge, 
all-round the room, and then tothe table,; “ Yes, ma'am,” shesaid, “ aud:my lady, is 
where he picked up one or twopackete of; very ill, and bas seat you» éhis,’’ and-she 
papers tied with red tape, with mo other | handed « letter tothe little woman. 

-result than to putthemdownaegain;audwhen;, rs, Bland took theysame, - which.she 
at last his visitor had cometotheend of-her ; anxioasly opencd;as: tho girls continued their 
story, he remained so long silent that she had | conversation, and sheread,— 
sufficient time to-read the different names; ‘‘ Come as soon ‘as you have this, Martha, 
written in-white painton the several tin-boxes | I am very, very ill, and something tells me 
ranged on shelves round ‘the room, as she bad | that I shall never leave the bed on which I 
studied the bills in»the clerk’s office, before | now am. I to!d you every cloud had a silver 
that gentleman addressed her. jdining. Come now. 

“And you say yourcan i corroborate | ‘‘-F ropENcE “Howanp.,” 
your statement?” he atlasteaid,jastasshe | «:7.)) my lady I will be round as soon ag 
was endeavouring to make-out some letters | possible,” said Mrs. Bland addressing Char. 
on an iron safe facing her. Bland, | Wotte, Who was giving the other a full account 

Fally what, sir?”’.asked Mrs, Bland, | o¢ the doings at Chester-place—how that Miss 
not exactly understanding his meaning. 146 ' Edna had ron away and hadn't been heard of 

Yousay you have proof of what you say’ ' for close on # year, and that’ Lady Howard 
he again asked. 7 s had been ailing ever since. 

‘Yes, sir, even that,” and she pointed to| «7 aidn’t mow. as how you knew Lady 
something particular in one of the papereshe | Howard?” said Matyto Mrs. Bland, as she 
hed handed to bim. . .., | descended again. to the kithhen, etter havipg 
: ce soot was your motive for complicity | seen the last of Charlotte. 
maeanme , Rae ‘*Long before you ‘did,”was'the reply;as 

‘Thad sbeen unjustly dismissed from her | +5, Bland again adjusted her bonnet and 
ladyship’s service, and when I was asked. to shawl ; and, after giving directions to’ Maria, 


take the child I did so, not only for the ; 
penan> dlibangn«ddeen: pean cohmbcter — girl, sallied forth towards Chester: 


revenge.” 

‘* Very well,” replied Mr. Simpkin ; “ I 
shall immediately communicate with Lady 
D'Almaine. Do you know where she is at 
present? ”’ 

“ No, sir,” said: Mesa. Bland. 

‘* It does not matter,” replied the lawyer ; 
‘' L.will address to Dreangadten, I have your 
address also ; quite right. You'will hear feom 
me shortly,’”.and tonesing aspring bell by his 
side he wisked-her gocd-day, as Mrs, Biand 
leftthe room. 

‘Lor’, L.thought:you never was.a:coming,”’ 
says Mary,:as*she opened the:door+to th 

i woman-oen her ‘return; “* another five 
minutes and I should have been off, I can 
tell.you.” 

‘* Anyone been, Mary ?’’ asked: the latter, 
without paying-any heed to:herjecompiaints as 
she.untied ber bonnet. and warmed-her hands 
by the fire. 

““¥es, Mr. Arthur,” replied Mary ; ‘and 
what do youthink? He-has got ason, and I 
= going to see af tommorrow or the next 

ay ” 

‘*Dhenthe told you where:he lives? That's 
more than he has his mother,” said Mrs, 
Bland; -“ bat Leuppese he:wants me now, or 
he wotildn’t¢rouble 4ofind me out.’’ 

*".Go on,;"ssaid Mary ; ‘*you couldn't «xpect 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘‘ Quive a gentlemanly~young féllow | said 
Lady D’Aimaine to her niece;#3 Arthur-raised 
his hat, and the carriage drove from Eim- 
» street. 

“ And-doesn't his wife seem dike-a lady? -I 
never ‘heard anyone in their station of ‘life 
speak so well,” replied Constance. ‘{1amso 
glad you came, auntie; and I mns}-buy:some- 
thing for the baby,’’ she rattled on,as Lady 
D'Almaine, lost: in-thought, leant:back:in the 
a ‘With this couple seemed 

he meeting: is young 
to have:awakened in. ber an usdetinable in- 
terest for which4he conid not:account; andshe 
readily acquiesced inher nieces desire—that 
they shouwliiat another: time not-dong distant 
again visit:the compositor's wife. : 

* Don’t you oy sane ~~ jest 
passed ?’’ she said, asa on horse- 
back passed close to their carriage as they 
were entering the Park gates. 

‘‘No. Who?” asked Constance, endeavour- 
ing to catch a glimpse as he disappeared dewr 
Rotten-row. 

‘CWhy, Horace D'Almaine, tee. new-clain- 
ant for whe estate of. Drungadben;»ason,7he 
declares, of your late uncle's dead. brother =by 
aut’ what he'd marry; then what are you so | a former marriage, of which he bas at present 
cross sbeat? ” brought forward no proof,”*-weplied ther:lady- 

“ Hecvoald have waited, bat let's have a cup } ship. , : 
-of tea)” replied:Mrs. Bland, asthe took apa} ‘I have heard-of him," said: Gunstance. 
strip of» paper with her son's address, mutter- | '‘He is inthe Gaards, is he mot?’ 
ing toherself the'whils, “it’'s:a bad job,abad| ‘‘ Yes, and until aifew weeks was (known Ae 
jod;”” and: then. suddenly recollecting she | Captain Mountrevor, “But here-wen ave !"-amnd 
was notalone, ““Aren’t you going to Biack-}as the footman «pened «the “door, aly 
friars?’ sheasked. renee se. followed ‘by «Constance, si 

‘‘ No,” replied Mary, it’s toodate,” and-ehe | from the carriage. ; 
commenced preparations for making the tea A severe frost setting in she-atreets became 
for which Mrs. Biand had-expressed a desire, | so slippery that the jadics remained indocrs; 

“ Why, you look worn out! ’ shecontinued, }and some time elapsed before shey egein 
,ag-she “poured -ont-the refreshing beverage ; } visited Liddy in her humble homepend- when 
** Davonder’ who-that<is? ” they ones mere dreve to Eim-stecet they 

Phe lattersenteuce was.in allusiontoadknock | found the .detter «sitting up, ledking very 
satthe street :doorrand ean ¢jacalation- of sur- | pretty and interesting, with her baby boy 7 
+prise |a@ud- delight from Mary a3-she opened | her Jap. -fhe was very (delighted at 4 
‘the same. visit, andelt'the kindness they#howed her in 

‘* Well, Pil be blest,” laughed the latter ; | thinking ofvher as she secepted'the = 
‘how are you, Obarlotte? You want Mrs. | etc., brought by Constance;*ho y= “A 
Bland ? well, she’s downstairs, come in.” |, gotten “an. expensive ‘and-elegant hood : “4 

4‘Are you ont sgain?” asked Charlotte, ; infant, whose'tiny head was quite Jost in. 
after waiting to get a word in, as Mary }same, 4 “ 
jabbered on like a monkey, ali in one breath, “It’s quite lovely !” said the old womamrwho 

‘ Yes, who can stand their cheek (alluding | acted-as nurse. “ Andis beanty.‘eadrwillineee 
to the mistresses), Iean’t,” and Mary ' grow to Abit,” she continned, astanectook 
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whe from its mother’s lap, that the ladies 
gight have & better view of the beauties sup- 
puod'to exist in its infinitesimal features—a 
iverty*the young gentleman resented by 
qrewing the same into the most hideous con. 
jrtionayae if to give the lie direct to nurse's 

8. 


“Didvyou ever seo'ruch lovely eyes?”’ she 
gied of Lady D°Almaine, who had been 
guinglong and silently on the child. 

Never but once,” she replied, with a slight 
sat, a3 “the former, opening the same to 
ieir toll ‘extent, looked ‘fixedly at her, when 
jamming ‘to where Eddy and Constance were 
governing, she told the latter itwas time to 
ave, And nurse declared, when she ascended, 
gurecting them to their carriage, that she 
eathotears start to her ladyship’s eyes when 
joking at the baby. ' 
nd “idy D'Almaine “was silent and 
oaghtfolas* they returned to their hotel, 
ul Constance, fiuding her aunt’s'repliesin 
monospilables: grow tedious, left ‘her’ tober 
qdlections undisturbed, 

wletter-was waiting them on their ‘return, 
gidenthyldirected by alawyer’s clerk; bearing 
the stamp of Simpkin and Brothers, ‘solici- 
1018, tnn-fields. 

Indy D'Almaine looked at the’ same, and 
dhensagain*at the’ address, wondering -what 
the commntnication could be, béfore opening 
dedetter ;>nor was her surprise lessvas she 
watthe following :— 


“To Lady D'Almaine :— 

Minim,—The honour of an interview with 
sour ladyship, either here or any time your 
ladyship. would liketo appoint that-we-should 
wait. on you, would be esteemed a favour, as 
we have very. important information.to im- 
pitt, involving. the interesta.of yourself. and 
isily. Awaiting your Jadyship’s raply, we 
ate, jours faithfully, 

** SIMPKIN AND BrorHers,”’ 


“Whateoan it-mesn?”*said Lady D'Al. 
‘maineyes She read and: re-read the strange 
biter. ““Fcan only suppose it has'something to 
dowitirthis absurd claimoot Captain ‘Moun- 
terer’s, “What do ‘you “think ‘Gf ‘4%, Con- 
a she passed the letter on ‘to her 


Well, I‘ suppose "you “will see > them, 
montis 7” said Constance, as she returned the 
Without makiog any ‘commeént on her 


hee was a dittle romance in oonnevtion 
whh that gentlemen which she bad never 
wnttiddtecher ladyship;:and, further than 
‘hit, Constance had told her'she ‘had met 
‘hin*at! Mrs. Gatbreath’s°ball. .The “former 
ipposed he was a stranger to her, bat Conny 
‘Wistidex certain ring—it was his gift—round 
‘hetifioger;sand for some time her thoughts 
‘wenb-woolyathering,‘as she wondered ‘within 


Woryhe had told her—how that he quarrélled 
‘Sithohisduther on tris second marriage, téfs 
ing under the name of Mountrevor, 


‘whieh, as:he died childless, he became heir ta 
thedeuds of Drungadhen, But she and 
Horace had quarrelled since then, siid@ when 
. aatdian’s rcof to reside-with her 
Widowed aunt she had made wp ‘her mind 
Lever'to see him again. 

“Write:and say I will see them here to- 
Morrowateleven A u.,” said*her ladyship,rons- 
ing Constance from her reverie, and dashing 
nd the fairy castles she had raised 
iwherimagination. 

‘Recordingly; the next morning, at the ap- 
Mined time, Mr, ‘Simpkin arrived at ‘the 
‘und-was ushered mto the room ;'where 
lalyD°Atmaine awaited him, 

‘Thedavrer requesting him to'be seated, he 
‘tabbed his'white hands preliminary to com- 





basiness, passed one over bis head 
thimeelf ' that thehalf‘dozen hairs, 
Which dured trim into the belief that they 


herself if-tiorace could persist in his ‘olaim ; |, 
rethere was ‘any’ foundation’ for°the | 
position she had hel@ioher service as ‘murse 
to her infant ‘son 


rubbed them ‘again, and ad@reased his com- 
panion, who sat silently watching these pre- 
paratione, FSRGR 

“Lady D’Abmaine,’” he commenced, “I 
conclude you are not ‘wware’that ‘there is 
likely..s0 be'an — raiséd to’ the right 
you now hold on’ the D’Almaine estate?” 

‘*Tam quite aware ‘of it,” replied her lady- 
‘ship, ‘whose thoughts at once rested on Cap- 
tein Mountrevor’s claim. 

Mr, Simpkin’s:eyes opened to their widest, 
aud his white "hand -sgain ‘wandered to his 
head,to pressdown‘any anraly hair which 
might have stood-on eud;‘with astonishment, 
as she continued,— 

‘* Bat I have no fear of the result.” 

“TI do not° think, madam,” replied the 
lawyer, “‘that' anything can upset the claim 
of my’client.’’ 

** Probably ‘not,” was her ladyship’s an- 
swer, “If Captain Mountrevor can prove his 
title to theestate I withdraw, but ‘until then 
I remain mistress of Drungadhen,” 

*“ Oaptain Mountrevor!” exclaimed Mr. 
Simpkin, “Your ladyship misunderstands 
me.” 

“Phew whoelse has pat ivacclaim?’* asked 
Lisdy D'Almaine, who,’ inber tarn, ‘now ‘be- 
came astouished, ; 

The lawyor drew his ‘chair closer to the 
table, and folding one hand:over ‘the other, 
looked fixedly ‘at the. lady before him. 

“I ‘believe, my ‘isdy,” he commenced, 
‘twenty years ago you had ‘a great trial— 
the loss {of a’ boy, ‘then’ four ‘years of »age, 
the only child of yourself ‘and Lord D'Al. 
maine,"who at the ‘time was supposed ‘by 
the ignorant in the neighbourhood to ‘have 
been ree away, — one being able to 
account for his mysterious'disappearance.”’ 

“Dhad 60;”: replied Lady Dialmnaine; her 
every feature quivering ‘with ‘exvitement. 
“ Proveed.” 

‘My Jady,” continued the lawyer, “could 
you, do’you think, after so longa time, recog- 
nise‘the son you lost when's child?” 

“ Yes! yes!” exclaimed -her dadyship, 
“ timecould never kill the maternal instinct, 
if even there were not’other ‘proofs, of my 
‘child’s identity. Tell me, Mr. Simpkin, tell 


) me, ‘does*my'son live?” 


“© He dows, Lady D'Almaine,”was' the re- 
Ply; “batnot ‘reared in your station, -and 
wholly unsonscious of the rank in which»he 


‘epistie; 
‘wats remnat lores pecting Horace Mountrevor. | was ‘born ; bat, if youwill allow me, I will 
Pring thebell, aw I haveosome .one ‘downstairs 


‘you might like*to see-the woman‘who ‘has 
brought up your son “as *her own, and’ean in- 
form' you how he came into‘her possession.” 

‘A tow minutes later anitithe rustloof Mrs. 
Biand’s best :drese was heard in the corridor, 
as ‘the door opered, aud she was ushered into 
her ladyship’s presence, 

‘The'latter fatled to recognise inthe’ little 
round woman before'her the slimtrim figure 
(6f the ‘girl whoohad ‘been dismissed from the 


twenty years ago; butvas, 
‘in obedience to‘Mr,.Sim pkin;:she told her who 


wer acknowledging his identity uatil ‘he whewas, Lady D'Ahnaine ‘tally remembered 
heard of the death of Lord D'Almaine, by }thetace before her, aalso the threatpatthe 


time considered idle, that she ‘held °ont, »that 


‘she would make it ‘hot for herladyship for 


what she looked:on’as a wrougful tisnrissal. 

‘*Martha!” exclaimed “Lady D'Almaine, 
as she listened to her ‘confesuion; *‘and is it 
through youthat I have soffered ‘ail "these 
long’years ?’ May Heaven forgive you, I-nmever 
can ;” and-as she gazed'-on the miserable 
woman ‘before her ‘she’ longed to spurmher 
from her presence, atthe same time thatshe 
‘drank* in every word with ‘rtference “to ‘her 


son. 

‘*Oh ! my lady, my lady! ”’ cried Mrs. Bland, 
as she threw herself onher knees at her feet, 
‘'l know I have been-wicked—very wicked ; 
but I was tempted when my blood was up 
at being sent away fora fault I never com- 
mitted, snd‘ then I couldn’t go back. But-I 
was godd to‘ him,wmy Id@y, and loved bim'as 
théuph he were my’own,”’ 





‘owned his baldners, wore! still ‘there ; then 


«And “who “tempted"you?” vasked Lady | 


——— v 


D’Almaine, as che still stood gazing on the 
woman at her feet. 

“Lady Howard, then Florence Guenelda, 
your bosom friend, my la@y. She is now 
dying, and sent for me to bring you to her. 
‘Bhe cannot'go, shesays; without your fargive- 
ness, Will you come, my lady? Oh! say 
you Willeome.” - 

But'my lady had fallen in a dead faint on 
‘the s6ft pile of the velvet carpet, unconscious 
of Martha’s entreaties and the efforts of Mr., 
Simpkin; ix his alarm, made to‘ restore her to 
animation, 


CHAPTER. VIIL 


Tue fire flickered in the bright steel grate, 
throwivg fantastic shadows over the darkened 
“room, io which all-was ‘silent and still, save 
forthe painfal breathing proceeding from the 
‘half tester bed, “the blue satin curtains of 





which were drawn #0 as to obsonre even the 
glimmer of “the blaze from the restless 
sleeper. 

By her side sat an elderly woman, who 
listened intetitly, resdy to attend to the 
patient’s least request, and atthe’ appointed 
‘time’ to e@minister’rnch renicdies as were 





! 





orderdd by the médical attendant. 

‘ Hash!’ she said, as the door opened noise- 
lessly, and a white mob cap became visible. 

“ Ain’t her ladyship awake?” asked the 
owner df the same, in # whisper. 

But ‘nurse, fearing’ that-even that’ would 
disturb the invalid, made-a sign that she'was 
to‘go ont; When she wonld follow. 

“*“Somé' lady,” says the girl,’"declares she 
must see her ia@yship'at once. ‘Ske is in the 
drawing-troom—you ‘had ‘better come -and 
speak to'her.” 

So giving one backward look; tobe sure the 
‘occupant Of the bed ‘was “#fill asleep, she 
@escended to see who it-was. 

“Lady Howard is too ill to ‘see: anyone, 
madam,” said the nurse, asshe enterdd “the 


| room where Lady D’Almaine awafted her. 


‘Mrs? Bland,’ and 


Shewas accompanied’ 
wtter she utider- 


as the woman recognised t 


egtood that it was‘at her lady’s request they 


‘were there. 
“* T-utiderstand;” she said, as merely asking 

if the stranger was Lady D'Almaine, she said 

she would see if the inzatid had awakened. 

In a few minutes she returnéd‘to say’ Lady 
Howard would'ses them’ now,’ and eattioning 
them. not to excite the patient; the ked the-way 
to the sick room. 

“ Adelaide D'Almaine,”* aid thé former, ‘as 
after the nurse having ° ‘her'gp With 
Pillows, she léft ‘her ‘atone’ the’ visitors, 
“tT have sent for you; it is af the last moment, 
to-confess'a great wrong Fdid you twenty long 
years ago, the ottly repar&tion I ean ntéke’ for 
a crime which, may be, you cam never forgive.” 

Lady D'Almaine looked at the’woman,’on 


| »whomshe could plattly eee the angel of death 
/“had:placed his ‘seal, and that bata'few days 


“would elapse beford she-wotld ‘have to answer 


| ‘before her heavetily — fox the greatwrong 
oghe had'done her, as, taki 


ng’ the wasted hand 


‘Bho held sont to ‘her,’ she pressed the same, 





‘atputing her she h@@ come preparéd to forgive 
and be forgiven. 

“You ‘know,” ‘ontinaédd Lady “Howard, 
“that ‘five "years ~préviousto that time; when 


ag pitls owe were"devotedly “attached to each 


other; that we were ‘on'# Visit‘tomy mother's 
eisterat’ Merton: Grange, where you first met 
Lord D'Afmaine, although atthattime he had 
not succeeded to the title;-anid notwithstanding 
‘that I »and*he had been engeged six months 
previous, I felt no qualms of jealousy’ atthe 
attention he paid you, fearing no‘rival in ‘his 
affections; until too lete.°I found my trust had 


“been misplaced—that yow had won Hint from 


me. I could not even then believe hin false 
to his-vows, until I told’ him of the change Phad 
perceived in his manner'to me’; ‘aad ‘he con- 


fessed his love for you, ‘whilst’ hewartally 


‘aware he'was bound'to fulfil his engagement 
tome. Stung tothe-quick with the insult bis 
words conveyed, mad ‘with jetilousy, the love 
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I had for him turned to hate, and I vowed 
inwardly, whilst releasing him from his en- 
gagement, to be revenged. I asked him, out 
of consideration to my feelings, to allow his 
engagement to yourself to remain a secret 
until sufficient time had elapsed after his 
former one had been broken with me, leading 
my aunt to suppose such took place by my 
own wish. Six months after I travelled on 
the Continent, where I read of your marriage 
and subsequently the birthofason. I did not 
retarn to England till four years after, when, 
as you know, we accidentally met in London.” 

“I remember, I remember,” said Lady 
D'Almaine. “ And lyou accepted our invita- 
tion to Druugadhen, where we were to return 
the next day.” 

* Yes,” replied the invalid, as she moistened 
ber lips with the grapes Mra, Bland reached 
her at her request. ‘Until then,” she con- 
tinued, ‘I had almost ceased to remember the 
wrong done me, bat the sight of your happi- 
ness with the man who had deceived me 
aroused within me the demon of revenge. I 
saw how Lord D'Almaine doated on the little 
four-year-old boy, and through him I deter- 
tained to wound his heart, as he had broken 
mine. For some offence, although trivial, of 
which she was not guilty, you at that time 
dismissed Martha, the child's nurse.” 

** Yes,” said Lady D’Almaine; ‘and she 
took my boy from me.” 

** You must not blame her,” continued Lady 
Howard. ‘The girl came to me when I was 
dressing for dinner, er ya of your 
trestment, saying that she was perfectly 
innocent of what accused her, to which 
at the time I paid little attention ; but a few 
moments after she had left my room, and I 
was about to descend to the drawing-room, I 
again saw her with the child in her arms. 
She was desperately fond of the boy, and was 
crying her eyes out at the thoughts of parting 
with him, whilst the littls fellow appeared to 
have more affection for her than for his own 
mother. A sudden idea flashed across my brain, 
and telling her that I would see her in my 
room before retiring to rest I passed on. At 
the hour named site made her appearance, 
when, after er mem So in her eyes the wrong 
she considered you had done her, I opened to 
her my plan by which she could make you 
suffer as you had made her.” 

‘Oh, Heaven! this is terrible,” said Lady 
D’Almaine, as she again moistened the lips of 
the dying woman, who then continued, — 

** According to arrangement, the next day I 
asked that the infant Cecil might accompany 
me for a —® request to which you only 
too gladly acceded—whilst Martha, who had 
left the previous evening, met me as asp- 
pointed at the railway station, from whence 
she was to proceed to London, taking the 
child with her, where I had agreed to meet 
her later on. 

_ “ Ireturned to the Castle, as you remember, 
in a state of the wildest despair, telling you 
how some strange woman had addressed m 
when I was making daisy chains for little 
Cecil ; that having completed one longer than 
the rest I t to show it to the child, but 
he was gone, and the stranger I also missed at 
the same time. 

“I need not repeat what followed—how 
servants were sent in every direction, and 
telegrams despatched, all as you know useless, 
I having taken precaution that Martha with 
her stolen treasure should have arrived in the 
metropolis long before I communicated the 
loss at Drungadhen.”’ 

‘ja ye cg spare one ow ys be ~ 
me, W s m * = 
D’Almaine. og id . 

Lady Howard raised herself on one elbow 
as she gazed into the face of her visitor. 
“Spare you,” she cried, *‘ you who made my 
life a blank, the happiest moment of which 
was when I saw you and him prostrated with 
grief, as day passed day and no tidings came 
of the heir of Drungadhen, when each tear 
you shed made my heart leap with delight.” 

“* May Heaven forgive you, fiend rather than 


woman that you are!” said the other, as she 
moved from the touch of the hand which 
Lady Howard had rested on her kuee, as in a 
fainter voice the latter continued,— 

“You need not shrink from me now, 
Adelaide, I am powerless to injure you, whilst 
all that I can do before death closes my eyes 
for ever I will do to restore Arthur Bland, the 
printer, to his proper station as your son, and 
the Lord of Drungadhen.” 

‘Arthur Bland!” exclaimed Lady D‘Al- 
maine, “the young fellow whose wifeI only 
saw but a few days since? Cecil D'Almaine a 
printer! Ob, Florence Howard, yours has 





indeed been an awfal revenge. How am I to 
believe you now?” 

“Oa the oath of a dying woman, I swear 
he is the same, brought up ai my expense 
under the care of Martha Biand as her son.” 

“ Yes my lady, it is true, too true what I 
told you, though I loved him, and would have 
spared him that,” said Mrs. Bland, bursting 
into tears, “ had not——” 

“Had not I prevented you, Martha,” said 
Lady Howard, as the little woman was, 
between her sobs, endeavouring to bring a 
paper from her pocket, which she at last 
succeeded in doing by bringing the pocket with 
it, and almost tearing the former, old and 
worn as it was, as she spread the same before 
Lady D'Almaine. 

Tt was a reward paper, offering ten thousand 
pounds to any one who would restore the 
stolen boy to his parents, Lord and Lady 
D’Almaine of Dra en Castle; and in the 
description following of the same was 
mentioned a certain birthmark on the breast 
of the child. It was a similar document to 
the one Mrs, Bland had placed in the hands 
of Simpkin and Brothers, and as she pointed 
to the last passage she asked Lady D’Almaine 
if she remembered the same, 

‘* Yes, yes,’ she replied excitedly, as they 
both now turned to the bed where Lady 
Howard lay white as death. She had fainted, 
and they were about to summon the nurse, 
when once more her eyes unclosed, and 
motioning to them to remain, after a few 
momenta she recovered. ‘You are tired, 
Florence,” said Lady D'Almaine, ‘‘ you must 
notsay any more.” Her anger had all passed, 
as’ g on the past beauty of heronce bosom 
friend she bathed her face with Eau-de- 
Cologne, 

‘*Let me tell you all,” she said, faintly ; 
‘* time is short, to-morrow even I may not be 
here; but if you only knew how I have 
suffered,” she gasped, “ you are indeed 
revenged, The title, the riches for which I 
married Sir Joshua Howard, brought me 
nought but misery—he so many years my 
senior. Our tastes differed, and I soon learnt 
he drew but a poor comparison between me 
and his former wife, to whose infant daughter 
he had ho I should have been a mother, 
whilst she from her earliest days instinctively 

uestioned my authority, clinging to her 
father as her sole parent until on his death 
she threw off all the little control I had over 
her, and one night left my house, refusing my 
mother’s right to question a clandestine 
engagement she had formed with some person, 
of whose name I was ignorant. But I should 
like to see her once before I go, and then, 
with your forgiveness, Adelaide, I should be 
but too happy to pass from a world in which 
I have known 80 little happiness.” Again the 

allor of death passed over her features, and 
bidding Mrs. Bland to tell nurse who was in 
the adjoining apartment to come at once, 
Lady D’Almaine used such restoratives as 
were at hand, and promising to see her again 
soon, she and Mrs, Bland took their leave. 





CHAPTER Ix, 


Tre following day Lady D’Almaine and 
Uonstance, attended by Martha, once more 
drove up to Eddy’s humble. home, who, up to 





the present was in ignorance as to the change 





in her husband’s position, he also as usual 





going backwards and forwards to ‘ 
little dreaming that the night ba anlar 
a A hearse which passed the offi 
oor that the same contained th i 
his own father ! © remains of 

The young mother was 
charms of the infant Arthur to the nurse 
who declared he was a perfect model, as th, 
ladies entered, holding out their hands, anj 
with such pleasure depicted on their ¢ 
tenances that she was at a loss to agsio, 
@ reason for the sudden change, from the ki 
though grand air of superiority with which on 
a end had addressed her, to 
that of fri y equality with which 
ey a 

‘*Mrs, Bland,” at last said Lady D’Almai 
‘‘we have brought you good news, indeed—ye 
are no longer Mrs. Bland.” 

‘* No longer Mrs, Bland! "’ exclaimed Bans 
the colous leaving her face white as marble, 
as all kinds of fears presented themselves to 
her imagination. ‘‘ What do you mean, Lady 
D’Almaine? Has anything happened tomy 
yy . ~ my Ee baby, almost 

rop m from her lap, as she appeared 
about to faint. . "3 

‘Good news would not mean that, would 
it?” asked Constance. “No, no, you silly 
girl,” she continued, as her aunt took the 
seat the nurse offered, and Martha stood 
staring at Edna's fair face,‘' your husband has 
been discovered to beagentleman, He is my 
cousin.’’ 

** Your cousin! a gentleman! ” exclaimed 
Edna, wondering whether she or her visitors 
had taken leave of their senses, 

“Yes,” replied Lady D'Almaine, *‘ he is my 
son, stolen from me when achild, and b: 
up by this woman (and she motioned to Mrs, 
Bland, who stood in a sort of @aze looking on 
the scene before her) as her own. Bat send 
for him, and you shall hear the whole 
history.’’ 

And not until Arthur, breathless and 
frightened, fearing something had happened in 
his home, entered, did Edna recover the 
amazement which Lady D'Almaine'’s com. 
munication had caused her; but when her 
ladyship assured him of his relationship to 
herself, corroborated by Martha, who, bidding 
him open his shirt, displayed the birth mark 
on his breast, the joy he felt for the moment 
almost unmanned him—joy not so much for 
himeelf as for the girl he had made his wile, 
whom now he could replace in the — 
from which she had descended for his \. 

* But was it mother, bere?” heat last said, 
alluding to Mrs. Bland, as he addressed Lady 
D'Almaine, ‘* who confessed to you that I was 
your son?” 

‘In part, yes,” replied ber ladyship, “but 
the whole story of abdaction, and the life of 
labour to which you were destined was told 
me by one who, in her last moments, sent for 
me to confess a tale of wrong she had done me 
for securing the affections of a man who 
returned not the love she so passionately felt 
for him. Poor Lady Howard, her only hope 
now on this earth is to see jastice done to those 
she so cruelly wronged.” 

“ Lady Howard !’ exclaimed both husband 
and wife in one breath, ‘Lady Howard ot 
Chester-place ? ”’ 

“The same,” replied Lady D'Almaine. “Do 
you know her?” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Edna, “I must g0 
to her. ou say she is ill, dying? She was 
my father’s wife ; I must see her before she 

oes,” 

“T always said you were a lady,” said 
Constance, giving the baby she had been 
nursing to Mrs. Bland, and telling her to stay #1 
Elo-street until their xeturn, 7 — oom 
on helping to prepare Eddy for her driv®. 

ee wot this ain't like a fairy tale, anid 
nurse to Mrs Bland, after ascending from 
seeing the family party enter the —_- 
“And so this little fellow here is the fa - 
Lord of Drungadhen! Bless ’is little — 
allas said ’e wasa little beauty ;” en he 
beauty was hugged and ca 


eulogising the 
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—— 
reeented the familiarity, and set up a tremen- 
ne ye 
ivf, Bland paid but little attention to 
parse, a8, after soothing the infant, who 
eatiaued for some time deaf to the soothing 
process, she endeavoured to draw all she 
cold out of her relative to the affairs of the 
DAlmaine family. She never knew until now 
the fall extent of her love for the boy she had 
as her own, 8nd between them now 
she felt had arisen an insurmountable barrier. 
he dreaded more the fact that he must 
ise her for the part she had played in the 
past than the knowledge that the difference 
jp their station would alter his feelings to- 
wards her. 

A knock at the room door aroused her from 
ber reverie, and, in answer to nurse's “ come 
io,” Mary entered. 

“Lor! well, you’re a nice ’an,”’ said that 
young'lady, as, with umbrella in hand, she thus 
sddreseed the little woman. “I waited till I 
gould wait no longer,” she continued, swaying 
frst on one leg, then on the other, “and 
thinking ’praps to find you here started off ; 
bot what’s up? Youdo look bad. Oh! ain’t 
helike his father?” she rattled on referring 
to the baby, who had fallen asleep in Mrs. 
Bland’s arms; “ but I say, ain’t you a.coming 
home? Maria is at her wits’ ends ; she don’t 
know which bell to answer first, aud that 
blessed. kid has been a screaming till you 
could ha’ heard him ’ere.”’ 

The last sentence recalled to Mrs, Bland’s 
mind her neglected duties at home; and 
regardless of Miss Oonstauce’'s commands 
that she should remain until their return, she 
gave the'sleeping infant to nurse, and telliog 
her to say she was called away, prepared to 
accompany Mary, to whom, during their walk 
homewards, she communicated the fact that 
Arthur had been discovered to be a lord, that 
be never was any more than a nurse child of 
hers; and Mary, in her curiosity to learn 
more, for about the first time in her life played 
the part of listener. 

And Lady Howard lay, praying in her last 
moments for forgiveness for the wrong she 
had done. She had beer very quiet since the 
previous day, when Lady D’'Almaine had 
quitted her bedside, but her strength was fast 
pasting away, and she knew she had but a 
short time to live, 

She had jast awakened from a peaceful 
sleep when the nurse, bending over her, asked 
itshe would like to see the lady who called 
yesterday, as she was here; and her giving 
_ assent Lady D'Almaine entered the 

“Florence,” said the latter, as she bent over 
the dying woman, “ I have brought someone 
%0 see yoa—someone who wants you to forgive 
her, and kiss her before you go. Can you guess 
who itis?’ 

“Eins, is it Edna?” she asked, as for a 
Moment a flush aroseto her pallid cheek. 

Ishould so like to bid her good-bye.” 

“Oh! mamma, dear mamma! ” cried the 

as with Lady D‘Almaine she now 
Spptoached the bedside ; ‘‘ can you look on me 
gain after my wicked and cruel conduct ?” 

‘My child!” said Lady Howard, as she felt 

girl's tears on her face, “don’tcry. Would 
Heaven I had no more to answer for than 
jou have ; but I think I always did my daty 
vaurds you, and Eddy, dear,:I had hoped you 
ud given me a little of the love I felt for you. 

I spoke, darling, on the night you left 
iy roof it was for your good, but you did not 
80; and Eddy,” she continued, as her 
ridscame slow and faint, “are yon happy? 

vil me that—dear—tell me that?” 
Happy ! yes, mother dear,” she answered, 

Was it not to find yon liks this,” and she 
te d her face in her hands as she kuelt 

hide the bed of death. 

Florence,” asked Lady D'Almaine, as the 
ros of the dying woman became more dif- 
es draw, ‘ wonld it make you happy to 
that that Eddy's husband is a gentleman ? 

is, indeed, worthy of your daughter's 

e ig——_” 


he 
band, that h 


“Say quickly—qnickly!” she cried, “tell 
me is it,” a momentary excitement giving her 
voice renewed strength, as raising herself she 
asked, “is it—Arthur Bland ?”’ 

‘It is,” replied Lady D'Almaine, “ Arthur 
Bland, now Cecil Lord D' Almaine,” 
‘Heaven be praised!” and for some 
moments the thin, white hands were crossed 
in prayer, the eyelids once more closed as it 
in peaceful slamber. Lady Florence Howard 
was dead! i 


CHAPTER X. 


A LARGE, uncarpeted room on the first fioor 
of the “ Bishop’s Mitre,” a house greatly 
frequented by the compositors in the neigh- 
bourhood, was now the scene of great hilarity, 
as around the long table, running down the 
centre, were assembled several men, who 
evidently had met with the intention of 
thoroughly enjoying themselves, 

The spread was liberal, and the numerous 
bottles discredited any idea that a stranger 
might form of its being a temperance meet- 


ing. 

The rattle of knives ard forks at length 
gave place to the jingle of glasses, only, ex- 
cepting for the occasional cracking of nuts, 
which, like small popgane, varied the monotony 
of sound; and as the last waiter left the room 
one of the company arose to propose a toast. 

"I call upon you, gentlemen,” said the 
speaker, in whose voice one could not mistake 
the tone of Hobbs, “ to fill your glasses, aud 
drink with three times three the toast I am 
about to propose—a toast, gentlemen, to which 
I feel sure every feeling within you, every 


re-echo—the health and long life of our noble 
pal, if I may make so bold as still to call him 
a pal, the happiness and prosperity of one who 
has left us, but to appear at times, as the sun 
in an English winter, but whose bright face 
will, I am convinced, be ever present in our 
minds, whilet his many kindly actions have 
endeared him to all. Doubtless, gentlemen ’’ 
(here the speaker wiped a profase perspiration 
from his brow), “you can guess to whom I 
allude, as I request you once again to fill your 


the health of Gentleman Gorge, Cecil Lord 
D’Almaine.” 

And as Hobbs sat down, amidst the jingling 
of glasses, and the hurras which followed 
this speech, he almost fainted with the effort 
it had cost bim, and his pa's thought nothing 
less than the unnsual event of being called 


have moved Hobbs to open his lips without a 
grumble 

And as Arthur rose to return thanks, his 
voice was drowned in the cheers that followed, 
until acry of order from an invisible party 
gained him a bearing, 

It was Harris, who had filled and refilled 
his glass, until, with same in hand, he had 
gradvally slid under the table, where he 
was telling an imaginary companion that he al- 
ways said ‘‘Shentleman Sheorge”’ was a brick; 
and as Lord D’Almaine rose to return thanks, 
the the cheers that greeted him for the mo- 
ment drowned his voice; but at last obtaining 
a hearing, he told them that at no time 
of his life had he felt so proud as then; 
tbat, notwithstanding the change which had 
taken 'place, he should ever remember with 
pleasure the many hours he had passed in 
their society; and he trusted that neither the 
wealth nor position to which he had acceded 
would causs him to forget or be forgotten. 
He hoped, in commemoration of the good 
fortune which had bsfallen him, that each 
year he should have the pleasure of meeting 
the same face2 around the same table, ‘where 
he hoped to have the happiness of presiding 
at the dinner he should provide on the anni- 
versary of the same. 





‘Hear, hear!’ said Harris, scrambling to 
his chair, where he sat with his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, and hia chin resting on 


| his breast, as his lordship continued, — 





upon to propose the health of a live lord could | 


| 


heart which beats here to-night will proudly | 


‘*Doubtless the change in circumstances 
will, as you are fally aware, prevent the close 
friendship which has existed between us, but 
I shall never forget you, and that yon ms 
remember me long after the room in whic 
we now are shall be wrapped in darkness. I 
give this as a token of the esteem in which 
you are held by ‘Gentleman George;’ and 

their acceptance of a cheque for 
£100, which he placed on the table, Lord 
D’Almaine reseated himself amid the deafen- 
ing cheers of those assembled.” 

It was late before the party broke up; it 
was with difficulty that Harris was made to 
comprehend the good fortune which had 
befallen him through the beneficence of his 
old pal; but, as ‘previous to his departure, 
Lord D'Almaine proposed refilling of glasses, 
he began to rouse to his situation, and was 
beard to join in the chorus of ‘‘ He’s a jolly 
good fellow!” as the latter entered the 
carriage which was to convey him home- 
wards. ’ 

‘*Up still, Eddy ?” he said, as entering the 
drawing-room at Ohester-place, where they 
had resided since the death cf Lady Howard, 
he found his ‘wife engrossed in reading the 
evening paper ; “ you must be tired! ” 

* Not very, dear,” she replied ; “I was so 
interested in the account here of Constance’s 
wedding; and she showed her husband the 
paragraph in which was mextioned the 
matrisge that day of Captain Horace Moun- 
trevor to Constance Aubrey, with a full de- 
scription of the bride’s attire, and that of the 
bridesmaids; for Horace, whore claim to 
the Drungadhen estate, had ceased when 
Arthur’s identity had been proved, preferred 
to retain the name by which he had always 
been known. The Dowager Lady D’Almaine 
became, at her niece’s request, an inmate of 
of their home on their return from their 


| honeymoon, and she often reminds Horace, 
| that hadit not been for finding ber son 


glasses, and drink with three times three to | 


he would have been master of Drungadhen ; 
but he, with the others, often enjoys the hospi- 
tality of the castle, within the walls of which 
may be heard the merry voices of children, 
when they all assemble in the old place, Nor 
has Martha Bland been forgotten. Once more 
reinstated in the same nursery from which, 
in years gone by, she fled with the infant 
Cecil, she now reigns supreme, surrourded 
by the little ones, happier far than in the days 
of Lupus-street, the right in which she dis- 
posed of for’ £500, including furniture, lodgers, 
piano, violin, even to the crying baby, which 
she eonfided to Mary, who was taken on her 
recommendation as housemaid at the castle— 


| wasgivingit away. Aud whenever that young 





lady would go to her with complaints, Martha 
would say to her as Lady Howard had said to 
her, ‘‘ Every cloud has a silver lining.” 

[THE END ] 








Campren’s Parties.—A noted physician 
enters a protest against the attendance of very 
yonng children at javenile parties. It may 
teem ungracious to strive to put a limit on 
the pleasures of the young, but it must not be 
forgotten that early youth is the period of 
growth and development, and that anything 
and everything that cauzes special waste 
of organized material without a compensatory 
stimulus to nutrition ought to be avoided. A 
perfect storm of excitement rages in the little 
brain from the moment the invitation has 
been received, and the affair is talked about 
in the nursery until after the evening. Sleep 
is disturbed by dreams, or in some instances 
prevented by thinking of the occasion, and 
afterwards the excitement does not subside 
until days have elapsed, perhaps not before 
another invitation is received, Not only in 
winter, but at all seasons, we think the 
amusement of young children ought to be 
simple, unexciting, aud as free as possible 
from the characteristics of the ‘‘ pleasures” of 
later years. Asa matter of fact, ‘‘ children’ 
parties ’’ are in no way necessary to the happ 
ness of child-life. 
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FACETIZ. 


oe 


A sounc.man called -his.sweetbeart ‘rare 
opportunity,’! because she is wouthy.of-being 
embraced. 

Hs that‘baby got’ the’ jawhdice? “asked 
weranky old bachelor *to*a “young mother, 
‘HOt icoarsetihasn't ! Why do you think 
so?" > **Becanse it-ie sudh wn ugly “yellow 
(yeller !) ” 


Yorxse Farwer: “Are yon. faxid of 
beasts,’ Mies Gusherton!’’ ‘‘Mias Gusherton : 
‘Oh, really, Mr. Pawker, if you mean 
& declaration you must speak to mamma !’’ 

“No,” waid the-housemaid, ‘‘:1«dou’t Bpolo- 
gise to-a: men'when I:throw.arbucket of water 
down the front steps to;wash ~‘em, and he 
comes\eleng and:gets «drenched. I've tried 
apelegisieg, but Ive found there's nothing 
you can say to a man will satisfy him!” 


Morner ‘+ What did yon mean by introdu, 
ing me°to Mr, Brown ‘as ur aunt?” 
Datthter /“ Porgive’ me, mdther,” but Mr. 
Brown seems tobe on the poitit of proposing, 
and it would’f do to'ran‘any riskifast now, 
you'know. He hus w strong prejddice against 
méthersin-law |” 

_ Sarnatondmaother,to-a daughter, who bad 
just. aehieved the.dignity of having: a bean of 
her own, “And what.sort.ola,yemng. man.is 
he, Jennie? -Does-he treat; 40. icecream 
and chocolate?” ‘No, he deesn}t,”. seplied 
the.gir), with.a gurgle, ‘hut he,gives me lots 
of soffee.!"’ 

“My umands of mo vearthiy ute «to me, 
theugh /he @eemns willing and intelligent 

-? - *eWhat ods » the anatter, then?” 
‘s Why, her€roproff teeleep on the slightest 
proveodtion. ‘the canto hatdlypass>a  derk 
emtsy-withoutfatepping imit and: going fastto 
— Yon tought« mot to be: surprised.’ 
“} by ? vw 
police-force! before youitook. him.” » 

Tur say prado Weforemedis at* the house 
ofMr. Peterson. * One day w*little girl living 
inthe weighbourhood was invited to dinner, 
and'the grave feature of the meal ‘excited’ her 

. Wirat “does” ‘Anren’ meat?” 
avhedcthe little stranger. “** You’ don’t know 
that? replied one of the ‘Peterson children. 

“Why, that means’ we'can pitch -into the 
dinner!” 


A ‘Juvesmz Joxe:—"Say, pa, heard the 
news?” “No, my son ; whatisit?” “Why, 
they sin't going to ‘have lamp-posts any 
longer,” ‘** I anrsurprised. I had not heard 
dt it. “Whatisthe reason, my son?” *“Why, 
they’re ‘long ‘enough now.” The old man 
fired a book at thé tormentor, and, in the 
excitement, dropped his glass eye, which the 
youngster afterwards-collared.and swopped for 
six white allies, 


Awnxwarp.—+Miss Daisy Greene has just been 


introduced.to Jones, ~and the wo are | P 


conversing. “ What funny 
looking .people one .mests. ent, Mr. Jones; 
only leok at. that frightful girl. in-the .door- 
way.” “I.can’thelp.thinking-she:is. not so 
bad looking. as the. awkward ..stick .who: is 
talking ‘to .-her,’’ .«seplied}-Jones. ‘The 
awkward stick is my brother!’’ ‘‘ That fright- 
ful girl is my sister!” 

An Apvanrace.—Coleridge was descanting, 
inthe presence of Charles Lamb, upen the 
repulsive appearance of ‘the oyster, “ It isn’t 
handeome, Coleridge,” eaid Lamb; but it 
tes the advantage ‘of you ‘in one ‘thing,’ 
“ Whit is that?” enid Coleridge; who-was an 
exbanttless talker. ‘‘It-knows when to shut 
its mouth,” ‘was the reply. 

Srovt Old Lady : ‘*I should like a ticket for 
the train.” Ticket Clerk (who thinks he will 
make a joke): “Yes'm, “ Will you go in ‘the 
passenger* train, or in the caftle train?” 
Lady: “ Well, if you are a specimen of what 


Daisy : says: 


“ You »dsnew “he thad tbeew imithe | wal 


Nozsopy was disappointed in finding that 
hard blows came with the Equiknocks. 

Man is like a potato+never sure when.be 
will. get “into hot water,” 

Tue artiste sent by illustrated papers .with 
the army, during the battle draw everything 
but the sword, 


How to-keep fruit from decaying—Pat ‘it in 
a 0001 ‘place Where’ ‘there are “pletity ‘of 
children. 

An ancient proverb says: ‘ A wise servant 
shall rule over a foolish son;”” To suit modern 
times it would have to be changed to: “A 
servant girl often rules.the whole family.” 
Hn..was.e foolish:fellow,and inolined to: go 
to.extremes, who, because-he hada horror of 
capital_punishment, refased.to even execute a 
commission. 

‘A Oavzrous! Yourni~A boyr-who: heard: the: 
quotation, “A littledearning ‘is;aodangerous 
thing,” wished: to stop going to’schoolbecaute 
he-was afraid he:should ‘not live long exough 
to-get-past the dangeroas point. 


Surewp Boy.—“ Harry, you ought not ..to 
throw away nice bread like that; you may 
want'it some day.” “Well, mother, would I 
stand any better chance of getting it than if I 
shonld eat it now.” 


No. matter what Jones.may have remarked, 
it.was the witty Smith who retorted upon one 
who had.called him an.everyday man, ‘‘ Well, 
if;I am an everjday man, you are a weak 
one.” 

“A «mosnine journal -asks:—“When will 
newspaper reporters cease to be found fault 
with?” Probably not till ‘they can-write = 
an account of a street fight truthfully an 
impartially: in such) a way that it‘will be 
acceptable to the man who gete thrashed. 


A Conxavcut man being told of the man who 
was so tall that he got up a ladder to shave 


couldn't the. jintleman get up 
a lather to shave ‘himsélf—that is, barrin he 
wore & beard?” 


-Siuacarps—" Masther,” said;a little Irish 
rogue ene day to a gardener, “‘are not plants 
gteat’ sluggards?” ‘'No, certainly «not,” 
replied the gardener. ‘‘ Why, och, Ethowt 
they were, as it’s so rarely you sees em out of 
their beds.” 


An Inctnaste Patrent, 


A -RFNowNED physician one day received 
the visit of.a stranger, well dressed and choice 
in his language, bat looking very depressed. 
He complained that he was subject.to an 
ailment sgainst which all remedies. proved 
powerless. 

‘How do you feel?” inquired the doctor. 

"T feel very melancholy,” 

‘Melancholy often arises from blighted 
hopes.” 

“That is not my case,” answered the 
atient, 

“From disappointments in love,’ continued 
the doctor. a 

The patient shook his head, adding,— 

“T am dreadfully dull and low-spirited.’”’ 

“In that case you should order the best 
wine procurable, and vse it in moderation,” 

“Doctor, I have the best of. wines in 
my cellar; they won't avail against my 
complaint.” 

‘Then you should travel.” 

‘*T have visited every country in Europe— 
all in vain; this depression follows me where- 
ever I go.” 

“Diantre is a very serious case, You 
must. go and hear gome good music.’ 

‘*T hear it every day; it makes no 
difference; and my complaint grows worse at 
night.”’ 

‘Then there is only one remedy I can 
think «f. You must go to the theatre and 
hear the famous singer Velatti, whose 
rollicking fan and humonr are irresistible,” 





I ‘sball find in ‘the pasvenger. train, give me 
a ticket for the cattle train, by a'l means,” 


‘‘ Alas!" gaid the poor patient, ‘‘I am 
| Velutti! ” 


himself, Dab “And isn’t thatas ‘asy as. 
‘aikin"? hy wi 


ee 


Firm ts are like fiddles—no good withontthe 
beaux. - 

Puetm : *. Tim, your-eabin hasbeen 
away.”—-Tim: “ "Deed, thing dt raat me 
have the key.in my pooket,”’ 

A HANDsome young dady ‘being: sskedritighe 
ever: gave ackias, replied; “ No jiout bhavehi 
one stolen,” > ’ re 

© €.o0d-MoRNING, "Murphy. °Are’ theva “yo 
cliifdren 7?" —** Yis, ebe ‘that ism Sonat 
potato crop.”—‘"Why°do yousa Chait? mH, 
‘Because, sor, they are allilittle Marphies.” 

Dz. Jonxson, in spite of the contempt he 
affected for actors, persuaded himself .to treat 
Mrs, Siddons with. great. politencas, and said, 
when she called on him.at.Bolt and 
Frank, his servant, could not.im 
provide her with a chair, ‘‘ Yoursee, madam, 
wherever you go.there are no seats to-he got,” 

Doctor H. says :that.the:most ‘precions 
possession that ever. comes» to.a:manrin this 
iworld is a :woman’s. heart. -It would-seem 
that he has never observed the. sender: sare 


1 (with which a man handles a; 


pipe that is just beginning’ to have.a'bitious 
look round the. bass of the! bowl. + ¢ 

Harp tro Berreve.—“ Sister,”: said a inle 
boy, rushing into the’ parlonr,° wheré‘sheowas 
entertaining -young Mr, Smith, will »you 
come into the:hall a minute? I-wanttompesk 
to you.” ‘I cannot now, dear. Don't ajeq 
\see Lam engaged with Mr. :Sniith, | “Wheat is 
it you:want?” “Jimmy Whiteris outtinthe 
hall,:and:he says -he--won’t*Bélieve it unless 
you teli:im ‘so yourself.’”’*~**Whatds itethat 
Jimmy ‘White ~wo1't ‘believe? osisked the 
sisterssweetly, “ Tiat'you ‘ate’twenty-five 
panoakes-this morning for brealsfast.” 

A Griterv.. Huspanp.— OF alll the opera. 
tions I ever performed,’’ remarked a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, “none ever. gave more 
satisfaction than one I performed about 4 
year ago on a lady.” “ May I ask the nature of 
her trouble?” said his companion. “She was 
suffering from a cancerous tongaé.” “Did 
you cut out the cancer?” “No; I ont off 
the . e.” “And she bag ive gn her 
gratitude?” “Oh, no; it was her husband 
who was gratefal,”’ 


A pEnTist, whose skill at *teeth-pulling is 
only equalled by-his quickness at repartee;-was 
recently waited upon by a-wagcaurtying anold 
garden rake, “* Doctor,’ said’ he,’ I want 
you to pull acoupleof teeth for me.” “Very 
well,’ replied -the dector ;’'*take a seat in 
that chair, and show me the teeth.” ‘ Well, 
Doctor,’ said the "wag, ‘I want you — 
these “two ‘broken teeth out of this ” 
For a moment the doctor was nonplusted by 
the joke ; but, recovering himselt, he sobetly 
pulled the teeth from the rake, and’ then 
demanded a heavy fee, which the wag paid 
still more soberly. 


Way.8E wis so Verny_Lisrnat.— Some Baro- 
pean ladies youve through Constantinople 
paid a visit to a high Turkish fanctionaty. 
| The host offered them refreshments, including 

a great variety of eweetmeats, always taking 
care to give to one of the ladies double the 
quantity he gave to the others, Flattered by 
this marked attention, she put the question 





through the interpreter, “‘ Why.do you serve | 


| 
| 
| 
me more liberally than the reat ?”’—" Because 
| yon have a larger mouth,” was.the straight 
forward reply. ‘ 
| Soon after the Copernican -eystem':0 
| astronomy began to be generally. understood, 
| an old farmer went to his parson with the 
| following inquiry :—" Dr. 'T., do: you *bélieve 
| in the new red ~ es the earth 
| moving round the sun?” . 
| “Do you think that it is according’ sto the 
| Soriptares? If it’s trae, how could doshas 
| command the san'to stand still 7” “ Umpb 
quoth the doetor, scratehing =his —_ 
| ‘Joshua commanded the sur-to tend 
didhe?” ‘Yes.” “Well, it stoodvatill; 
| it not?” “Yes.” * Very well, «did 
| ever hear that he set it agoing again? 
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SOCIETY. 


aw marriage ‘of-tho- Princess Beatrice is 
ie to"teke place abont the middle of 


¢ Royal Mamity.-will-be present, including 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany 
god the Doke.and Duchess .of Connaught, 
whowill most likelyarrive from India before 
Thoseason is d'to ‘be 
‘~ one;:two of the daughters of the 
‘Prise and Princers-of Wales are to be intro- 
Mucedoas ow4llvas the Prince and ‘Princess 
Obtistiat's davphters, and the young Prin- 
cess Mary of Teck. 


Tan Doxn or Surnzruany ison the eveof 


"fora three months’ erdise, accom-. 


panied by.several frietids, in ‘the magnificent 
seam yaoht Lazy Torfrida, which his-Grace 
daetired*from Mr, Pease, 


@mr “Watkin Writisms Wynn ‘provided a 
Christmas dinner for about five hundred poor 
meople “throvghout*the mining district of 
Ruston. “Several thousand yards of ‘flannel 
wud. cloth. for male.clothing were presented by 

Willianis Wynn to widows and eged 
poor, together with contributions of money. 


Tur mhattiage tf the Hon, Duldibeila Eden, 
Wiiest.daugbter.cf. Lord Auckland;.and.Mr. 
R, & Metthorpe, which took piece on ‘New 
Weir's Dey, excited mach interest*in Don- 
osster. The bride'wore a train and Cossack 
hodite .ofpeilwer broeade, over @ skirt of Soft 
Bengwire sitk, A veil of Honiton lace fell 
tyér “sprays of real orange blossoms, sent 
from-Nice for the occasion. 

Thé ton bridesmaids” dresses*were of plain 
Mitin, With, Graperies of soft ailk, ala Bir 
Joibua Reynolds ; fichus and midbeaps, ‘with 
orettes OE “narrow Yibbon, yéllow shoes and 
ttookings. “Each wore a jewelléed pin-brooch, 
vith * D” in pearls and “.N ”.indiamonds, 
the baie oom’s present, and carried a bou- 
queé ‘yelow ohrysanthemums, tied with 

8. “Dhe-two pages-who bore the 

train’ were'in Gainsborough costumes 

‘Soreian-ribbéed serge; with rtiffies of old lace, 

thort-yéllow.lined cloaks, also trimmed with 

ine ;three-cornered hats, and yellow shoes 
wideteskings, 


“Dae visit Of ‘the Prince and Princess ‘of 
Wales to. Eaton. is :postponed for the present 
dn»consequenee--of'the Duchess of Westmin- 
Meribting in mourning for her mother, arid 
‘the Dike being in mourning for Lord Scar- 
borough, the Countess of Grosvenor’s father, 


“Ox'the ocoasion of the golden wedding df the 

ot ‘Salisbury, the smembors of his 
presented » the prelate -with .a gold 
oross, “His lordship,’ who ‘is ‘in’ his 
‘ighty first year, is'in excdltent health. 


A very fashionable wedding celebrated the 
Matiege of Mr, Samuel. Hynman.-Allenby, 
‘son of the fate Mr, ‘Henry AHynman 
,of Kenwick Hall, Lincolnshire, with 
y Sophie Constance Montgomerie, 
ughterofthe Earloand Gountess of 
;in the presence of a ‘weleot gathering 
ves of both families and intimate 

friends. The bridesmaids wore 
of pink satin, trimmed with cream 
d gorse, with straw hats lined with 
@nd also trimmed with gorse. Each 
& gold sword-brooch, with the initials 
»G. H, A,” in pink coral and pearls, the 
of the bridegroom, and carried a bouquet 
, y flowers. ‘Tho bride's dress was of 
nae elvet broché, trimmed with pearls and 

raséels Jace, and she wore a wreath of 
the “blossoms, and a «Brussels lace “veil, 
ronal by the diamond stars presented to 
- by the tenants on the Eglinton estate, 
her jewels comprised necklace, brace- 

and earrings of pesris and diamonds, the 
S@other mother, and the diamond and 
let presented by the merchants of 
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George's. Chapel, ‘Windsor. All; 





STATISTIOS. 
Curtoy.—There are 3} pounds of catton-seed 
to every pound:of ‘fibre, More than 4:000000 


“tons are‘produced annually, ‘bnt oily 10 per 


cent. of the seed is crushed, the rest being 


‘thrown away. Atom ofsedd yistas 55-gallons 


Of oil, 22-poutids of cotton, and 750 pounds of 
cake, used for fattening cattle. The. oil is 
largely ased for making fine scaps, and when 


refined Properly can scarcely bée-distinguished 
‘from.o 


ve oil, 
Marngiaczs 1x Lonpoyx.—The latest annual 


report ‘of the Registrar.General relates to the 
year 1882. ‘In that year:‘there were 25,612 


marrisges recorded.in London, namely, 29,696 
according to the rites, and.5,916 were of Non- 


iconformists, "including those..in. the .various 
negistry offices. 


OF ‘the 29,696 © church 
marriages, 53'were by special Ticence, 2 946 by 
the ordinary licence, 26,652 were by banns, 17 
took place on the production of the Superin- 
tetident- Registrar's certificate, and in 18 cases 


-the pattisulars were. not.stated. Of the 5.916 


marrieges not in churokes, 1;397 were df 
Roman Catholies, 1,423’ of various Christian 
denominations, 6 were of Quakers, and 368 of 
Jews, There were 2,722 marriages registered 
in various districh registry offices in London, 





GEMS. 


To.Engss is the mostvorruptigg fly that can 
grow on the homan mind. ‘Men learn io do ill 
by doing what is next to.it—nothing, 

Every human’ bding’ has a'work to carry on 
within, duties to perform abroad, infinences to 
exert, which are peculiarly his, and which no 
consefence but bis own can ‘teach, 

In private conversation ‘between “ititimate 
friends the wisest men véry Often talk like the 
weakest ; for, indeed,the talking witha friend 
is nothing else but thinking elond. 

StsenctH must be found in thought or ‘it 
will never. be found in the-words. Big cound- 
ino words, without 'thonght corresponding, are 
effort without éfféct. 

Love “seizes on us suddenly, without giving 
us time to reflect; our disposition or our weak- 
pess-favours the-surprise ; one look; ene glance 
from: the fair, fixes-and determines uz. 

Pus heantifal laws.of sime-and spacs,,ones 


dislocated by our -imaptitude, “ars ihotes and 
dens. Ifthe "hive'ba diitutbel by rath and 
stupid hands, instead of honey it will yield 


us bees, 





‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wetsn “‘ Cooxtrs * are made of two enpfals 


of sugar, one cupfil of butter. and two-thirds.of 
a cupfal of. sweet-milk with one teaspponfal-of 
bicarbonate of soda dissotvéd‘in'it. “Beat iwo 
eggs quite light, and add them; rmixtwo tea- 
#pocnfels. of cream.of.tartar:-with-a quaré of 
flour ;*mix this»in, ‘then ‘add ‘more ‘Hour, if 
needed, to forma smooth dough; whiich:ean be 
easily rolled, “I'lavour.with-cinnamon, cut in 
fancy strips, aud-bakein s-quick- oven. 


Cocoanut Tanra.are a.pleasing addition.to 


the. plain diswer fora family where there are 
étiilurea. 
crust, ‘and fill.with this mixture: Diszolve-a 
quarter of a pound of sugar in a little water, 
add.as.much grated coceanatas you can stir 
in, and have well-¢mixed-witlithe sugar. Let 
this simmer slowly for a few minutes, then 
when itcools.add the yolks oftwo.eggs. Fill 
the tinspand:bake for'ten minttesin a quick 
oven, Gover’ the ‘top ‘With’ a 1c détingue nde 
Of'the whites of the-.eggs and two tablespoon- 
fals of. powdered sugar. - Brown in the- oven, 
If you donot care-to take quite somuch puins, 
pat the whites atid: yolks ‘both in with ‘the 
eocoantt and segar, 


Line: mull ‘tins "With “nice ‘light 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Favit-Frxpers,—You have all heard the 
story cf the “painter ‘Of ‘olden time who 
exposed his ‘pictureto‘the«public-vriticism, 
and put-a paintbrush handy-that. anybody 
might. paint out.any particular feature he did 
not approve, Of course the stupid man soon 
found that. everybody bad.some.fault-to find, 
and his picture was totally obliterated. Just 
a8. it was with that.artist’s picture, so it is 
with the lifework of the majority. Some- 
body will .be pretty sure to take a crooked and 
distorted view of our charavters and doings, 
hhowever.meritorious-theywmay-be. Some will 
do this wilfully and maliciously, others 
through misunderstanding, 

Dancrxa 1x OLvEN Trues.—The Continental 
courts have always exc¢iied ‘incostume balls 
and ceremonies ; and perhaps the moat curious 
on: record is that given by Peter the Great, 
whose caprice it was to celebrate at his palace 
‘the ‘wedding ‘Ot’ ‘two dwarfs in the company 
of seventy other. dwarfs, when, after dinner, 
the bridegroom, who was only three feet two 
inches in height, opened the ball by a minuet. 
Very imposing &lmost must ‘have been the 
dance of the torches, performed at Berlin in 
1742, on the occasion -*6f the marriage 
festivities of the Prince of Prussia and his 
bride,’ the Princess’ of “Brunswick, In this 
dance, the musicians having first been placed 
on a. stage of solid silver inthe white ball, 
the newly-married prince and, princess, pre- 
ceded by six’ lientenant-generals and. six 
ministers of state, two —hy.two,.all.bolding 
white .torches,.made the..tour of :the hall, 
saluting the company.as they. went ; the prin- 
cess then gave her.hand. tothe king, .the 
prince to the ,queen,.the.king .to: the queen 
mother,..and the reigning queen to Prince 
Henry, and the-princes’ and princesres follow- 
ing, led ‘up the dance in like »ptefessional 
manner, 

Potsn Hosrirauity.—~The Poles are extra- 
ordinarily hospitable ; they entertain without 
grudge. -At-every table id the large houses 
some.extra places are laid ready .for, unex- 
pected gudstsas-they say, “for the traveller 
that comes over the sea.” It is possiblein 
Poland.to go uninvited to visit your friend, 
taking -your children, yeur servants «and 
horses, and to stay five or six weeks withont 
receiving-any-hint-te-go, ‘Lhe Po'es-ate fond 
of paiety, of amusement, Of sveiety ; ‘they 
love’ pleasure in all its bright ana charm. 
ing forms. ‘The -country douses are ‘con- 
Btaxntly full of visitors, and in’ the winter 
there is often the “ Kulig,” a gathering which 
increases as it-goes from housetoehoute, It 
is taken from a peasant custom, and’ ‘the 
nobles, when they.get.up a '* Kulig,”-wear the 

easant costumes, very beautifully made. 

hey go over-the snow.in -sledges,from-houre 
to-heuse, danciag for two or-threeday sat one, 
and then going on” to~another, '*taking the 
people of the house -which they leave with 
them. -At last there may :be perhaps twenty 
sledges all fdll-vf “peopte, dressed in’ ‘bright 
colours arid’singing the songs of the ‘‘ Kulig.” 
At every house they dance the characteristic 
dances Of ‘the ‘occasion—the “Krakomiak,” 
the ‘' Mazar,” .and-the “ Oberek.’ -Zhe first 
isia-very préteyandpeculiardavee, in which 
the partners tarn away from each ther and 
then eome -face -to'fface; othe ‘Mazar’’ is 
something like the quaérille;thoupt it ia by 
no ‘means ‘the -same;.the ‘*'Obserék ’’ re- 
#embles a waltzdanced the reverse-way, and 
with a very pretty atid characleristic:fipare, in 
which the man kneels on one knee and. -kiases 
his. partner'sheud, ‘Ehey areall-mest charm- 
ing and (pretty, andthe Poltesidenve with 
etithusiasm as wéll as'yrace “They have 
mavy national eustoms and eesemonies which 
are occasions for dancing and pleasure. Then, 
in the atitumn and winter there is boar hunt- 
ing. -In-this way; with.these variousamure- 
ments, ‘the time pasecs‘in the coutftry houses, 
and “visitors will-stgy six’ weeks or perhaps 





six.months, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Francit.—Very neat writing indeed. 
Rose.—The agreement is null and void. 
Datsy B.—Laurel water is most certainly poisonous. 


A. B, W.—The last year of each century is not a leap 
year. 


D C. W.—A minor cannot be sued under the circum- 
6t.nces nam 


W. J. O.—We regret we were unable to accept the 
verses. 


A C. C.—It is quite time the boy went to school, and 
we should think he rc quires a very strict master. 


BP. F.—The Compulsory Education Act was passed in 
1870. 


Beatie. —The strict etiquette is simply to bow on an 
introduction. 


B.. W. D. —The great Exhibition of 1851 was opened on 
the Ist of May. 


Mitt May.—By the Statute of Distributions your 
brothers and yourself would all take in equal shares. 


L. F. J.—August 19, 1868, fell on a Wednesday; 
March 4, 1876, on a Saturday. 


V. R.—Give more time to home duties and think less 
of gadding about. You will be more thought of. 


A. F, C. M.—Any jeweller will test it for you for afew 
pence. 


R. W. D.—The young man had no reason to be angry. 
You write very nicely. The hair enclosed is flaxen. 


Amy B.—Decidedly too young to marry ; wait another 
year. 


A. X,—1. The hair is bright brown. 2 Handwriting 
good. 3. Lucy means “light,’* Ernest “‘ earnest.” 


W. V. R.—As you put the case you are entitled to 
three months’ notfce. 


A. B. W.- Str Walter Raleigh has the credit of having 
introduced both tobacco and potatoes into this country. 


Cc. C. C.—Consult a respectable medical man. Most 
of the advert-sed nostrums are pure rubbish. 


L. D, M.—It is clear that the young man thinks more 
ot the other young lady than he does of you. In the 
words of Longfellow you must “suffer ” and be strong. 


B. C. L.—The 14th December, 1861. was the dite of 
the death of the Prince Consort. There was gen-ral 
mourning. 


F. C. W.—Deepise the fellow and his threats. Get 
your brother to give him a sound thrashing. Such un- 
manly curs can only feel by exp2riencing physical pain. 


Amy G.-If you have no faith in him give him up. 
= life without confidence would be simply unen- 
durable. 


Coystarce J.—Being over twenty-one years of age 
you are quite at liberty to act as you please in the 
matter, 


M. C. P.—1. Take plenty of exercire and live sparingly. 
2. Use no washes orcosmetiques. 3. Very good writing. 
4, Emma means anurse. Many thiok it a pretty name. 


G. B. W.— Glycerine and rose water is a nice applica- 
tion for the skin if it becomesrough. If thoroughly 
chapped, we know nothing better than vas: line. 


Romso.—You are right, The line— 
« = is no art to read the mind’s construction in the 
lace” 
is by Shakspere. It occurs in Macbeth. 


Roste W.—The last time the Thames was frozen over 
wasin 1814, when booths were erected on it. It had 
previously been frozen over in 1684, 1716, and 1740, the 
latter being called the “‘ hard winter.” 


Vro.etra.—You cannot learn dancing from books. 
They may aid you in the steps and figures, perhaps, brt 
ere noe use without practice. In three months 
practising twice a week, you ought to be a fair dancer 
if you ever will 


Curissy.—It is as well to learn drawing from objects 
and from life, in black and white, before you commence 
t+. use colours. By this means you acquire a knowledge 
of light and shade and form, which with composition 
«re the foundations of a gocd picture. 


B. D.—1. A manual can be obtained of any respectable 
Sookseller for a fi nee, see our answer to Violetta, 
n this number. 2. The words are Remaie or modern 
Greek, and form the re‘~ in of Lord Byron’s w2!l-known 
song, ‘‘Maid of Athens, ere we paru.” iney mean in 
English, ‘‘ My life, I love thee.” . 


Carrie M.—We cannot give directions for the manage- 
ment of a young baby in these columns, eo much 
depends upon health, temperament, family h‘story, and 
various other circumstances. Your mother is the best 
person to advise you, If there are any sigas of convul- 
«fons a doctor should at once be sent for. 


Hovsewire.—The following is the receipt for the 
“queen of puddings”:—One pint of bread crumbs 
not crumbs of stale bread unfit for the table), one 
aart of sweet mi k, one cup of sugar, and the well- 
eaten yolks of four eggs, the grated rind of one lemon, 
nd a piece of butter the size of an egg. Bake until 
one, but not watery. Whip the whites of four eggs, 





and beat in one cup of pulverised sugar, in which you 
have put the juice of the lemon. Spread over the 
pudding a layer of jelly or raspberry jam; then pour 
over it the whites of the egg. Set it in the oven to 
brown slightly. Serve cold with cream. This is an 
excellent dessert for an elaborate dioner, as it may be 
made early in the morning, and so be out of the way. 


Lity.—To restore the colours of carpets, a thin layer 
of sawdust well dampened with a solution of common 
salt — over them and allowed to dry is said to be 
excellen 


W. M. P.—Smallpox was accurately described by 
Rhazes, an Arabian phystcian, about the year 900 a.p. 
The disease is supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe by the Saracens. 


C. C.—Inthe 18th verse of the 28th chapter of Exodus 
mention is made of the diamond, emerald and sepphire. 
The “sapphire-stone” is also referred to in the 10th 
verse of the 24th chapter of the same book. 


Mystt.—To make plum-pudding take a half-pound 
each of suet and currants, three-fourths of a pound of 
raisins, four spoonfuls of bread crumbs, three spoonfuls 
of flour, five ounces of sugar, three eggs, three ounces 
4 = a nutmeg, one spoonful of brandy, and a 

ttle m 


B. V. T.—Bronze may be r ted aud loured 
by the use of a mixture of one part of muriatic acid 
with two parts of water. After the article is freed 
from all grease and dirt, the diluted acid is carefully 
applied with a cloth. When the solution is dry, the 
article is weil polished with fine olive vil. 





STAR VOWS, 


My darling, when the sunset’s gold 
Falls softly on the throbbing sea, 
When from yon towers so quaint and old 
The bells of eve chime Lace | - 
What time the swallow homeward hies, 
And deep in bosky curtained dell 
The stately lily dreaming lies 
Tranced by the south wiods mystic spell : 
Ah, then across the leagues that roll— 
Fate's barriers grim ‘tween hearts so true— 
Constant as magnet to the pole, 
My thoughts go forth, dear love, to you. 


Sweet, while the world shall lapse in shade, 
And from the heaven so blue and far, 
Mild 'mid the glittering host arrayed 
Smil-s down the beauteous vesper star ; 
By that celestial c:nser pure 
I vow—like him we Romeo call, 
Who, seeking love’s undying cure, 
O’erleaped Verona’s garden wall— 
Though stretch the years of extle long, 
Be life's cares vast, its pleasures few, 
Unchan, for aye shall be my song, 
“ Faithful alone to you—to you !” 


W. B. F. 





A. Z (Loughborough).—1, The respective heights of 
the parties seem fairly matched, but such considerations 
ought not to weigh for a moment as regards such a 
serious affair as marriage, aud would rea! — little 
to do with happiness. Are they matcted in mind and 
spirit, as well as stature? 2. The writing is bold and 
—_ but we donot pretend to tell the writer's character 

rom it. 


Cc. W. B.—Let your daughter, ‘with a little advice, 
cut up a few yards of cilico, aud make aprons, dresses, 
and bed quilts, even if there be a little waste and poor 
fits. She will be likely to see her mistakes and profit 
by them. Let her make some cake and bread, and 
broil some meat, and boil some potatoes, no matter if she 
has to thr.w some of it into the swill-pail. It is better 
to make a few mistakes while young, in acquiring an 
education, than to grow up without experience. ey 
must learn something, or make great blunders during a 

on of their lives, when left to rely on themselves. 
n many respects-children are not trusted enough. 


E. F. G.—An ink eraser, made according to the fol- 
lowiog formula, is highly recommended: Place one 
pound of chloride of lime in four quarts of soft water, 
and after shaking thoroughly allow the mixture to 
stand for twenty-four hours, in order that the chloride 
may be dissolved. Then strain through a cotton cloth 
and add a teas ful of commercial ascetic acid to 
every ounce of the chloride of lime water. This erasing 
fluid is used by dipping the reversed end of the pen- 
holder and applying it, without rubbing, to the word, 
figure or blot intended to be erased. When the ink 
has disappeared, the fluid must be taken up with a 
blotter, and the paper is ready to write upon again. 


Lavra F.—1. The date is the fruit of the date-palm, 
a tree growing in Northern Africa, Arabia, and Persta. 
This tree is tall and straight, with no branches, but 
bearing at the top a crown of from forty to eighty 
leaves, varying from eight to ten feet in length, among 
which the fruit hangs in bunches. It is one of the 
most u-eful trees in the world, its trunk being used in 
making houses and fences, and also as fuel; the leaves 
are utilised in making baskets, bags, mats, fans, 
brushes, ropes, and cords, and for covering roofs and 
walls. Wine and vinegar are made from the fruit, and 
a liquor called “‘palm wine” from the sap of the tree. 
The young unfolded leaves and the soft pith are eaten 
under the name of “palm cabbage.” By grinding and 











pressing the stones of the fruit an oil is 

the refuse is food for cattle. In the countries tga 
above, dates form one of the principal articles of food, 
being eaten either fresh or dried. The caravans 
jonsaein one “aie of Sahara make dried dates 
their chie e@ average weight of a bunch 
dates as taken from the tree is trom’ & mer S 


five pounds, 2. Very good; spelling pantie . 


An Anxious Frienp,—If the young man’s 

comes at any time chargeable to the parish} Dynes 
compelled to support her as he has agreed to the 
ration. Had he gone up to London and insisted ate 
returning with him to the home he had provided in the 
country, and had she flstly refused and left him, there 
and then matters would have been different. He can 
now insist on her returning to him if he chooses, and 
if she refuse, or leave him afterwards of her own free 
will, she would have no claim, 


Mecg3anic.—Be more reasonable, The man who wears 
out all his powers in the machinery of life's work and 
takes no part in its thought end imagination, and the 
thinker who wears out his brain before its time and 
has no part in the practical activity cf life, have each 
lost much of the pleasure that rightly belongs to them. 
They may not be conscious of it, but it is none the less 
true that the health, happiness, and real effectiveness 
of every man can be gained only by the harmcnious 
union of labour and thought. 


Dotire.—We must regard every matter as an 
entrusted secret which we believe the person concerned 
would wish to be considered as such. Nay, farther, 
we must consider all things as secrets entrusted which 
would bring dal upon another if told, and which it 
is not our certain duty to discuss, and that in the 
presence of the accused. The divine rule of doing as 
we would be done by is never better put to the test 
than in matters of good and evil speiking. We may 
argue with ourselves upon the manner in which we 
would wish to be treated in many circumstances. but 
everybody rec ils instinctively from the thought of 
being spoken ill of in his absence. 


Ecta had better leave her complexion alone. Shecan 
only alt r it by injuring her: health. Let her live 
+paringly, and stay in the housea good deal. 2. Very 
much depends upon the closeness of the intimacy ex- 
isting between the parties. If the young fellow had 
absolutely professed to love her, and mouopolized her 
society to the exclusion of othera, it would be highl, 
dishonourable on his part to coo'ly walk off and tal 
about friendship, and in that case the young lady is 
decidedly justified in asking for an explanation. If this 
be denied, she should at once return any phot»graph, 
presents, or letters she may have received, and rcquest 
her own to be sent ba*k. 


N. T. C—A chilblain is an inflammatory affection of 
the skin, occasioned by exposure to sudden alternations 
of heat and cold, and a affecting the hands or feet. 
Young persons are more subject to it than adults, and 
females than males. Chilblains are ly need 
vy persons holding their hands or feet to the fire imme- 
diately after they have been exposed tocold. This should 
be carefully guarded against by maintaining a untform 
ee 2 oo a as far as possible, with warm gloves 
stockings. One of the best means of removing 
chilblains is to wash them every night before retiring 
with warm water, thus allaying the heat and itching, 
and promoting the general circulation, and then paint 
withiodine If they should ulcerate,spermaceti oint- 
ment, made by meltizg together five ounces of sperma- 
ceti, fourteen drachms of white wax, and about one pint 
of olive ojl, should be used. Petroleum is also recom 
mended as a cure. aint 


C. C. B.—To make a friend’s counsel thoroughly 
available, either for our personal improvement in 
character and conduct or for assistance in 
decisi and ging our affairs, there are some 
points needful to observe by giver and receiver. First 
of all, the counsel must be desired and 3: 

Without this it will not be offered by a wise or sensitive 
friend. Unless a welcome awaits it, it is worse than 
useless. Indeed it should be actively sought, rather 
than passively accepted. On the other hand, he 
who tenders it should do it without any air of su 

ity, and indeed without any such thought. It te only 
a mutual benefit, such as he also may equally need an 
desire, and implies nothing of pre-eminence on ei 4 
side. Neither should he be disappointed or hurt if 
counsel be not acted upon. It must be confessed, _ 
ever, that this iecling is one chief cause why friendly 
advice is not more frequently sought. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Fesrvary, 1885. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
' is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuab!e remedy éver discovered. 
1s the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only srerific in CLOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA. RHKEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


| From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Deab Str,— We embrace this opvortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Cullis Browne's (hlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general redative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a fir conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public. as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemist's, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CatoRopyng, that the whole sory of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. TAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C 








Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. . 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in-~uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, Is. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


US & 
Pimple-, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, CURED. 
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and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN1, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses 4 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 


cured, during the pst fifty sears, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Ovulists of the highest standing. Testi: onials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ESTHSTIC 
on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can We 

washed in any weather.§ CoLours WILL NoT 

RUN IN Starcntnc axp Dryine. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 








MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





G. THWAITES & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 








POOR MANS FRIEND 






ARE A SOVEREIGN 


& PILLS 


REMEDY FOR |= 
Bruises, Pimples, 
Burns, Piles, 
Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Chilblains, Scalds, 
Cuts, Skin Diseases, 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ 


Inflamed Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at 1s 14d., 2s 94 48 6d, 11s., and 22s. each, 


* 


|A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
55s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments iv lided - Haud or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Whecl— 
Larger Shuttle than any other | 
Sewing Machine—Simzpyle, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Drese- 











ENSURE 
FRFEDO™ FROM COUGHS 
IN TEN MINUTES. 
Instantly relieve & rapidly cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Pains in the Chest, Phlegm, 
Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Disorders of 

the Breath, Throat, and Lun 
THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
15.293 Cures have been Published 
in the LAST YEAR 
TO SINGERS & PUBLI ; SPEAKERS 
They ure invaluable for clearing and strength 
ening the voice. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price \a 14d., 98. 9d., 42 Pd . and 118. per Boz. 





| . making and Manufacturing 
| Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G, WEIR, 
2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
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Lonpon Reaper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FEBRvARY, 1885, 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 





BEECHAM'S 


BEECGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM 'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


BEECHAM 'S PILLS. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to. be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAMS 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 7. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, 





FOR THIRTY-SHILLINGS CASG, 


Free by New Parcels Post. 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY LIN 


6 Infants’ Shirts, trimmed 
3 Long Cloth Night Gowns 
8 Ditto Day Gowns ee 

2 Ditto Black Cloths .... 

2 Day Fiannels ..... 

2 Night Flannels...... 


(36 Articles.) 


305. 


2 Flannel Pilches ................ 3 


2 Swathes 


DRESS FABRICS!) It fo the mena 


Great Saving to every Purchaser. The 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
BRADFORD. YORKSHIRE, 


AMA st nasa 


8s. a 


a 





12 Linen Diapers 


Puff Box and Puff & Powder... 


To al amount .... 


| on 
® W. LANE - | |out it, as it is INVALUA 
9|" a | | YEAR for keeping the 8 


MANUFACTURER, 
BRIsToO 


Ss ae 

Ve Also Free by Post—Inrant’s Hoop, 
Rowe, anp Cioak, for One Guinea. 
Cabinet Photos of these three articles 


Z 2 


sent on application. 


. £117 


And preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure to tie : 
FROST, COLD WIND, or HARD WATER EY} 


More effectually than any other known per No 
| Lacy who values her COMPLEXION should ever be wilt 
BLE AT ALL SEASONS UF 
KIN SOFT and BLOOMING, - 
Will, on receipt of letter or post-cara |i8 perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the Skin 
promptly forward, POST FREE, a| the Tenderest Infant. 

sample Parcel of Patterns, with Prices 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers 


of all their LEADING NOVELTIES | Bottles, 1s., 1s. 
for the present Season. Any size free for 34. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


Paid to any part of she | 
on all Orders over £1 in value. M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM 
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rriage 

Kingdom 

Be sure and address in full. ea: 
write at once, and mention “ LONDON 
READER.” | 





JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS THE 


“ Ts decidedly superior.”— 
Tue Lanert 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED) 


Sold by most respectable Family 
Grocers. 
Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE 


BEST. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE USE. 


ALEXANDER’S 
COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 








| 





INDIAN MUSLI 


A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Musliy 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yards for 19s ¢ 
CURTAINS, soe per Fame 
BLINDS, on ie: 
DRAPERIES, 
SHADING, &c. 
AND IN COLOURS 
Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prics 


JOHN KAY & SONS, SURNeY w 
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45 
yards for 
6s. 6d., free 
per Parcels Post on 
receipt of Postal Order. 


No. 
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BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1})d., 
: and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


'T HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most eff-ctive remedy for Indigestion, 

Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Apyetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and ali Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapte!. For FKMALES these Pil's are traly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headac'e so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulnes< ot Sight, Nervous Affe: tions, Blotshes, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


| Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


















HEALTH, APPETITE, & DIGEST] 


LOWE’S PILL 


For the Head, Stomach, and Liver, 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. by all Chemists: or 
Free from the Proprietor, ROBERT HENRY LOWE, 33), 
Road, Wolverhampton, for the price in postaye stamps. 


A Comforting, Aperient Medicine for All 
a@ Preventive of All Diseases. 


LOWE'S PILLS—A GRAND CURE FOR TOO 


Cradley, Worcestershire, Decem| 

Sir, - Having suffered terribly with To | Fie for more thin re aS 3 
induced by a friend to try your famous Pills, which effected a marvellous cur 
7 trying complxint. I am happy in saying that in a v: ry sh rt time I receiveime 
and I have not felt the slightest p in with it since, after all other remedies hd 
having tried over a dozen. 


To Mr. R. H. LOWE I am, yours truly, A. CORN 
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SSS EP TRADE MARK. 1____-— a 
PURIFYING PILLS4 


beweficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PIL 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MA Y THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have “en pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY 
the numerous well-au henticated Textimovials in di-orders or ‘he HEAD CHEST, BOWELS, Lil 
and KIDNEYS; slso in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, «aud «ll SKIN DISEASES, 
sufficient to pruve the g:eat value of thie most useful Fawily Medicine, 1 bemg 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in ~arm climates they sew 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; andy 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 



















and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beantifying, ‘and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, rednes-, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free! 
drynes, &o., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use ouly a short time, the skin will bec me and continte 


Sold in #ottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 



















Without the Application of Heat. | Hands, and protects the Skin from the 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, er Box- | ill-effects of north-east winds, 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | frosts and sudden changes 
is invaluabie for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, of weather. 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen | 
from contagion.. Price 1s, to 21s, each. 
| 





Post free fur 13 Stamps. 


Sop BY ALL CHemiats, Stationers, &c. | 


PURITY ITY 
PERFE CTION. | Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beauti:ul Complexion should use EL preresgy- at Hom 
Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | WALTON’S KALODERMa«, \ . ectro-p - ng and Gilding 
oo. . 3 So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of \O WALTON’S Celebrated 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the skin, Eruptious, Pimples, Blotches, Brysipelas, » 8 Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goel! 
\ Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &,, such 


| 

Calice, &c. | Eezema, It quickly removes Chilblains, Redness, 
| Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and 
| 


the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
this compound tor beautifying the ~kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Tri 
ledged by thousands, ».ot only tu b» perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this will be found most 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | yenient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and tbe | stamps. 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it be-omes indispensable as a mother’s 
household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. éd., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 


Sold by all Chemists and P- rfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London 























Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps 
kets &-. Price 1s. 6d., 2%. 6d, && 


Oo N It prevents the Skin | free for 21 Stamps. 


from assuming the red and 


oull appearsnce so unpleusant to WALTON’S AURINE, 
the eye of the sceptical, and vexutivusto | 4 Solution of Gold for Re iding | 
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